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SPECIAL MEETING, 1873. 

A special meeting of the Society was held on the evening of 
the 16th December, 1873, — being the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Destruction of the Tea in Boston Harbor, — at 
the house of the Rev. R. C. Waterston, in Chester Square. 

The President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, called the 
meeting to order at eight o'clock, and spoke as follows : — 

We are here, Gentlemen, at the invitation of our valued 
associate, Mr. Waterston, to spend a social evening in recalling 
the events which have rendered this anniversary so conspicuous 
in our Colonial history. Some of us have been at Faneuil 
Hall this afternoon, to take a commemorative cup of tea with 
the ladies of Boston, and to give brief expression to the feel- 
ings which the place and the day could not fail to excite in 
the hearts of all who were assembled there. Under this quiet 
domestic roof, we are privileged to indulge in calmer reflections 
on what occurred just a hundred years ago, and to contribute, 
as any of us may be able, in the most informal and colloquial 
manner, such historical statements or facts as may befit the 
sober records of our Society, and such contemporaneous ac- 
counts and traditions as may serve to illustrate the spirit or 
the conduct of those who took part in the memorable transac- 
tions of the 16th of December, 1773. 

At the meeting at Faneuil Hall, this afternoon, the chair, as 
you all know, was assigned to a grandson of the " Josiah 
Quincy, Junior," of our early Revolutionary period. We meet 
to-night under the roof pf a grand-daughter of the same 
distinguished patriot. And I cannot refrain from giving 
expression, at the outset, to what seems to me the eminent 
appropriateness that the family name of the young Quincy of 
1773 should be thus distinctly associated with these observ- 
ances. We cannot look back upon the history of that period 
without remembering how soon and how sadly his name was 
to disappear from the rolls of the living, and to* be lost to every 
thing except the grateful and affectionate memories of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Of the leading men of the Revolution whom Massachusetts 
is privileged and proud to claim as her children, the larger 
number lived to reap the rewards of their labors and sacrifices, 
in greater or less measure, after the struggle was ended and 
the victory won. I will say nothing of Franklin, in this con- 
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nection, as the glories of his mature life belong to Pennsyl- 
vania. And James Otis, it is true, the great orator of the 
earlier days of the Stamp Act,— that " flame of fire," as John 
Adams called him, against " Writs of Assistance," — had been 
the subject of a base assault some years before the event we 
commemorate, and had been compelled by disability to retire 
from the public service, and to await, in a condition worse than 
death, that merciful stroke of fire from Heaven which at last 
released him to his rest. There is said to have been a glimpse 
of him at Bunker Hill. His presence there, however, w T as only 
the shadow of a name, whose place in American history, and 
in American hearts, had been already and unchangeably fixed. 
But, for the others, great opportunities and great achieve- 
ments were still in the future. John Hancock lived to write 
his name where all the world should read it to the end of time, 
as President of the Congress of Independence, and the first 
signer of the Declaration, and afterwards to be the first Gov- 
ernor of our Commonwealth under its established constitution. 
John Adams lived not only to be the Colossus of Independ- 
ence on the floor of Congress, but to be the first American 
Minister to England, and afterwards Vice-President and Presi- 
dent of the United States. Samuel Adams, the foremost man 
of all, perhaps, at the period of which we are speaking, lived to 
be a leader in the Congress of the Declaration, and did not 
die without the highest honors of his native State ; while 
if he failed to receive all the consideration to which he was 
entitled in his lifetime, it has been more than made up, for 
his posthumous and permanent fame, by the statue of him 
which Massachusetts has so recently ordered to be sent to 
Washington, as one of her two representative characters in the 
gallery of the Capitol. James Bowdoin, older than almost any 
of them, many years older than any except Samuel Adams, and 
upon whose feeble constitution the infirmities of age came 
early and heavily, lived to preside over the convention which 
framed our State Constitution, as well as to take a prominent 
part in the convention which adopted the Federal Constitution ; 
and, as Governor of Massachusetts, to conduct the State with 
distinguished wisdom and safety through the perilous period 
of Shays's Rebellion. Even Warren, who played no second 
part in 1773, was spared for two years longer, to die a death 
more glorious, as far as historical fame is concerned, than any 
life, and to be associated forever with the great events at Lex- 
ington, and Concord, and Bunker Hill. When the Centennial 
Anniversary of those events arrives, his name, we all know, 
— with that of Colonel Prescott, — will have its rightful pre- 
eminence. 
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But when Josiah Quincy, Jr., at the early age of twenty-nine, 
made that brilliant speech in the Old South Meeting-house, one 
hundred years ago to-day, — the last formal speech made by 
any one before the destruction of the tea was consummated, — 
his career was rapidly approaching its close. The fever flush 
was already on his cheek. An admirable and masterly pam- 
phlet remained to be written by him, and many other powerful 
contributions to the newspaper press. But a voyage to Eng- 
land was soon rendered necessary by his failing health, and 
from that voyage he only returned to die within sight of his 
native shores on the 26th of April, 1775, — *seven days only 
after the fight at Lexington, of which he could never have 
heard ; twenty days only before the battle of Bunker Hill, when 
Warren, the friend whom he so much yearned to see, was to 
follow him to the sky. 

Am I not right, then, in speaking of the peculiar fitness, 
that the name of one who was thus so soon to be cut off from 
all part or lot in the other great days of that struggle for 
liberty, for which, young as he was, he had done so much to 
prepare the way, should be recalled with special distinctness 
and with special distinction on this first commemoration of 
our grand centennial era? 

I have here the original draft of a letter from James Bow- 
doin, in his own hand, to Benjamin Franklin, then in London, 
which may be interesting on this occasion. It is dated 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1774, after the destruction of the tea had 
brought upon us the vengeance of the British Parliament in 
the shape of Port Bills and Army Bills, and contains the fol- 
lowing language : " The several Acts of Parliament relative to 
this town and province will instamp eternal infamy on the 
present administration, and 'tis probable that they themselves 
will soon see the beginning of it. The spirit those Acts have 
raised throughout the colonies is surprising. It was not propa- 
gated from colony to colony, but burst forth in all of them spon- 
taneously, as soon as the Acts were known ; and there is reason 
to hope it will be productive of an Union that will work out the 
salvation of the whole. The Congress now holding at Phila- 
delphia, which was intended to effect such an Union, it is 
earnestly wished may be the means of establishing, on a just 
and constitutional basis, a lasting harmony between Britain 
and the colonies." " ' Pro aris et focis, our all is at stake,' is 
the general cry," he continues, "throughout the country. 
Of this I have been in some measure a witness, having these 
two months past been journeying about the province with Mrs. 
Bowdoin on account of her health, the bad state of which has 

20 
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prevented my attending the Congress, for which the General 
Assembly thought proper to appoint me one of their Committee." 

The main interest of this letter, however, in connection with 
what I have been saying, is in the fact that it was a letter 
introducing Josiah Quincy, Jr., to Benjamin Franklin, and 
borne by him across the Atlantic in that voyage from which 
he was not to return alive. 

" It is needless," says Bowdoin, " to enlarge on the subject 
of American affairs, as the worthy and ingenious gentleman, 
Mr. Josiah Quincy, Junior, of distinguished abilities in the 
profession of law*, who does me the favor to take charge of 
this letter, can give you the fullest information concerning 
them, and his information may be depended on. To him I beg 
leave to refer you, and at the same time take the liberty to 
recommend him to your friendship and acquaintance." 

The " acquaintance and friendship" of Franklin ! Who does 
not envy those who were privileged to enjoy them, as the young 
Quincy so eminently did ? But hardly less might one envy the 
appreciation which Quincy soon won from Franklin. " His 
coming over," says the great Bostonian, in a letter to Quincy' s 
father, " has been of great service to our cause, and would have 
been much greater if his constitution would have borne the 
fatigues of being more frequently in company"; while in a 
later letter, after the death of the young patriot, he says : " The 
notes of the speeches taken by your son, whose loss I shall ever 
deplore with you, are exceedingly valuable, as being by much 
the best account preserved of that day's debate." 

And may I not say that if Josiah Quincy, Jr., had left no 
other fruit of his visit to England than his grand report of 
the noble speech of Lord Chatham on American Affairs, on the 
20th of January, 1775, he would have entitled himself to the 
endless gratitude of every admirer of eloquence, and of every 
friend of freedom ? 

But I cannot conclude these introductory remarks without a 
more distinct reference to the speech of Quincy himself, at the 
Old South, a hundred years ago to-day. Only a short para- 
graph of that speech has ever been found in print, and I know 
not that any thing more of it is to be found anywhere. That 
paragraph contains an eloquent and noble plea for moderation. 
He was evidently, I think, inclined to hold back his native 
town from plunging precipitately into a struggle which he knew 
must come, but for which the country at large might not yet 
be ready. He loved liberty so well and so wisely, that he 
was reluctant, I think, to have the sacredness and the lus- 
tre of its cause in the slightest degree dimmed or tarnished 
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by any outbreak of irresponsible or lawless violence. Accord- 
ingly, in his masterly " Observations on the Boston Port Bill," 
a few months afterwards, he vindicates the town from the 
charges of riot and disorder. He maintains that " Boston had, 
as a town, cautiously and wisely conducted itself; not only 
without tumult, but with studied regard to established law." 
He alludes to the »very last town-meeting before the proceeding 
which we commemorate, and to what he calls " the mere tern 
porary events which took place in Boston in the matter of the 
tea," as having occurred " without any illegal procedure of the 
town" ; and he challenges " the greatest enemy of the country " 
to " point out any one step of the town of Boston, in the prog- 
ress of this matter, that was tumultuous, disorderly, and 
against law." 

It is thus, I think, rather with the great principles of free- 
dom which led to the destruction of the tea, than with the act 
itself, that his name is ever to be associated ; and, in the clear, 
calm light of history, it will never be less honored on that 
account. That volunteer band of Liberty-Boys, in the dis- 
guise of Mohawks, performed their work " better than they 
knew," — averting contingencies which must have caused im- 
mediate bloodshed, and accomplishing results of the greatest 
importance to the American cause. But Quincy was right in 
claiming that it was not the act of Boston, as a town ; that the 
people, or a part of the people, took matters into their own 
hands on that occasion ; and that, while the act was exactly 
what might have been expected, and had actually been pre- 
dicted, under the circumstances, it was one which the truest 
and most ardent friends of freedom, as our associate Mr. Froth- 
ingham has justly said, " would have gladly avoided," if they 
could have done so without sacrificing the best hopes of their 
country. 

But, Gentlemen, Mr. Frothingham, the Historian of all this 
period, is with us to-night ; and I will not detain you a moment 
longer from the statement which, at our request, he has kindly 
prepared for this occasion. For, indeed, all the rest of the 
acts of the Tea Party, all that they did, and all the great 
results to which their proceedings directly and indirectly led, 
— are^they not written in the Chronicles of the " Siege of 
Boston," and the " Life of Warren," and the " History of the 
Rise of the Republic " ? Let me then call upon the author of 
these works without further delay. 

The Hon. Richard Frothingham then read parts of the fol 
lowing paper : — 
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I cheerfully accept the part assigned to me in this commem- 
oration, that of contributing a paper on the destruction of the 
tea in Boston on the 16th of December, 1773. In chapter 
ninth of the " Life and Times of Joseph Warren," I endeavored 
to give at considerable length the details of that important 
event ; and in chapter eighth of the " Rise of the Republic of 
the United States," to assign the place which " The Tea Act," 
as a proximate cause, occupies in the formative process of the 
country. I purpose to present a commentary on salient points 
of this transaction. It will show from contemporary materials 
the light in which Loyalists and Whigs regarded it. 

Successive British administrations, during the whole period 
of the colonies that became the United States, regarded their 
local institutions as a development of republicanism. The 
ministry of the Earl of Bute adopted a policy designed to check 
this development. 

Massachusetts, when called upon to resist this policy, was 
giving such proofs of loyalty as to elicit from the royal gov- 
ernor in 1762 a memorable recognition. " Whatever," he said, 
" may be the event of the war, it must be no small satisfaction 
to us that this province hath contributed its full share to the 
support of it. Every thing that has been required of it hath 
been most readily complied with ; and the execution of the 
powers committed to me, for raising the provincial troops, 
hath been as full and complete as the grant of them was. 
Never before were the regiments so easily levied, so well com- 
posed, and so early in the field, as they have been this year. 
The common people seemed to be animated with the spirit of 
the General Court, and to vie with them in their readiness to 
serve their king." (Journals of the House of Representatives, 
1762 ; Message of Francis Bernard.) 

The new policy included the taxation of the colonies, and an 
alteration of their governments. The right to tax was asserted 
in the Stamp Act of 1765, and the right to govern in the famous 
Declaratory Act of 1766. Both were embodied in the Act of 
1767, imposing duties on paper, painters' colors, glass, and tea. 
These duties were imposed not on the ground of regulating 
trade, but with the view of supporting local government. Lord 
North, on proposing, March 5, 1770, a partial repeal of the 
Act of 1767, frankly said that he could not recommend a repeal 
of the whole act without giving up that just right which he 
should ever wish the mother country to possess, the right of 
taxing the Americans. " I am," his words were, " for retain- 
ing our right of taxing America." 

The colonists resisted this policy in a spirit of loyalty to the 
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king. Their weapon was the non-importation scheme. This 
occasioned a great falling off in the trade from England. Large 
quantities of teats were received from Holland.. The embarrass- 
ments of the East India Company were attributed to the loss 
of the American market. On the 2d of March, 1773, this 
company petitioned Parliament for a loan ; also, for permission 
to export teas to British America free of duty. The latter re- 
quest was looked upon as a wise suggestion. It was not, how- 
ever, accepted. Lord North again declared that the existing 
tax on tea imported into America must be retained, in order to 
maintain the right, i . ) > 

On the 27th of April he submitted two resolutions in the 
House of Commons, proposing to allow the East India Com- 
pany to export teas to the American colonies free of duty in 
England, but subject to the existing tax in America. These 
resolutions were agreed to. A bill embodying this measure 
received the royal assent on the 10th of May. This was the 
TeajLct. It was termed " An Act to allow a drawback of the 
duties of customs on the exportation of tea to any of His 
Majesty's colonies or plantations in America ; to increase the 
deposit on Bohea tea to be sold at the East India Company's 
sales ; and to empower the commissioners of the Treasury to 
grant licenses to the East India Company to export tea, duty 
free." * 

This act " appears to have passed without opposition, nay, 
almost without remark." (Lord Mahon, Hist. Eng., v. 319.) 
It elicited little, if any, conversation in England, until measures 
under it were adopted to export the teas. Franklin, in a letter, 
dated June 4, 1773, addressed to Thomas Cushing, says : " It 
was thought at the beginning of the session that the American 
duty on tea would be taken off. But now the wise scheme is, to 
take off so much duty here, as will make tea cheaper in America 
than foreigners can supply us, and to confine the duty there to 
keep up the exercise of the right." On the 12th of September 
Franklin advised Cushing that the East India Company had 
taken out licenses to export teas to America. Arthur Lee, in 
a postscript to a letter addressed to Samuel Adams, dated Oct. 
13, 1773, says : " I had forgot to mention the scheme which 
is carrying into execution of insidiously obtaining from us the 
duty on tea, by the company, under an act of the last ses- 

* Report submitted to the House of Lords, April 20, 1774, by a committee 
appointed "to inquire into the several proceedings in the colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in opposition to the sovereignty of His Majesty, in his Parliament 
of Great Britain, over that Province." (Journals of the House of Lords.) This 
report is in Force's American Archives. The Tea Act is in the " Boston Evening 
Post " of Oct. 25, 1773, and fills about two columns. 
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sion. . . . Success may lead to a thousand other artful ways of 
enslaving us, by what alone can effect it, our own acquiescence. 
The introduction of the tea ought, I think, therefore to be 
opposed." (Life of Arthur Lee, i. 237.) 

The Boston journals of the 19th of July contained the intel- 
ligence that the act received the royal assent. Little, however, 
was said of this scheme in the American press — in such files 
of newspapers as I have examined — for several weeks. The 
notices of it during August are confined to reports which came 
in letters from England, that the East India Company were pre- 
paring to export teas under the act. One of the letters was 
printed in a Philadelphia paper of the 12th, in which it is stated 
that perhaps in a month " a cargo would be sent to Boston (sub- 
ject to a duty payable in America), to be sold in that place on 
their account." 

The Committee of Correspondence, chosen by the Town 
of Boston in 1772, was preparing matter for the press, dis- 
tributing pamphlets, and corresponding with similar commit- 
tees. On the 21st of September, 1773, it sent out the following 
circular, printed on a broadside. It is here printed from a copy 
in the Society's archives : — 

Boston, September 21, 1773. 

Gentlemen, — The State of publick Affairs undoubtedly still de- 
mands the greatest Wisdom, Vigilance, and Fortitude. Our Enemies, 
who are alarmed at the Union which they see is already established in 
this Province, and the Confederacy into which they expect the whole 
Continent of America will soon be drawn, for the Recovery of their 
violated Rights, are now aiming to perswade us of their earnest Desire 
that our Grievances should be redress'd, and are insinuating that, if we 
will waive our Claim of Rights, Relief will be readily granted to us. 

We well remember how greatly the British Ministry were alarmed 
at the Combination of the Americans against the Importation of British 
Manufactures. Their Artifice was then to pretend to meet us half 
Way, and by this Shew of Candor and Integrity to spread Divisions 
among us. Upon this principle, the Duties on Painter's Colors, Oil, 
and Glass, were repealed. The Merchants were thereby disunited in 
Sentiments, the Councils of the Americans confused, and the Non- 
Importation Agreement (which, had it been a little longer continued, 
wou'd have brought our Oppressors to Terms of Reason) was entirely 
broken up. The Moment this was known, the Necessity of attending 
to our Complaints vanished. 

When it is considered how much that rich and powerful Body, the 
East-India Company, resent the Act that was passed in the last Session 
of Parliament, by which their sacred Charter Rights were arbitrarily 
taken from them ; and how much the City of London and other great 
Corporations are alarmed thereby, it would not seem strange if Admin- 
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istration should at this Time be desirous of silencing every Opposition 
to their Measures in general ; and especially such an Opposition as this 
extensive Continent, when united, is able to make. 

Ought we not, also, to bear in our Minds that the Time for a new 
Election of the House of Commons in Great Britain is drawing near ? 
And will it not be highly pleasing to pur Enemies if, by a strange 
Kind of Policy, recommended by some, we should lead our Friends in 
England to think that we are at Length brought to place a Confidence 
in the good Intentions of Administration, although the most ruinous 
Measures are still continued against repeated Petitions, and thereby 
should become ourselves instrumental in giving them the Aid of our 
Friends, for the obtaining an Election of such Members as will be 
agreeable to their Wishes ? And if, which Heaven avert ! a House of 
Commons determined to subvert the Liberties of America should be 
elected, what Oppressions may we not expect in another seven years, 
if through a weak Credulity, while the most arbitrary Measures are 
still persisted in, we should be prevail' d upon to submit our Rights, as 
the patriotic Farmer expresses it, " to the tender mercies of the Min- 
istry." 

We mean not to agitate the Minds of our Brethren with groundless 
Apprehensions, but to excite in them that Watchfulness which alone 
will be a Guard against a false Security, forever dangerous to our 
Rights and Liberties ; and to entreat that the Eye of Jealousy may be 
still attentively fixed on the Movements of our Enemies, in Britain and 
America. We trust you will always communicate to us any Discov- 
eries or just Suspicions of their sinister Designs ; and, also, that you 
will never be wanting in encouraging that Unity and Harmony in 
Councils, so essentially necessary to the obtaining the great End we 
have in View, the Salvation of Ourselves and Posterity from Tyranny 
Sf Bondage. 

And we have still an animating Confidence in the Supreme Disposer 
of Events, that he will never . suffer a sensible, brave, and virtuous 
People to be enslaved. We are 

Your Friends and humble Servants. 

Signed by the Direction of the Committee of Correspondence, for 
the Town of Boston. 

William Cooper, Clerk. 
To the Committee of Correspondence for the Town of 

The following is in the handwriting of William Cooper : — 

S? — There being no Committee of Correspondence in the Town 
of Barnstable, I am directed to transmit the foregoing to you, to be 
communicated to such of your Friends as you shall think proper. 
Your humble Servant, 

William Cooper, Clerk. 

In May, 1773, the Massachusetts Assembly chose a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, in compliance with the invitation of 
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the House of Burgesses of Virginia, of the preceding March. 
Only six assemblies at this date had chosen committees. Their 
action had been confined to the circular of the Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses, and to the answers of the assemblies as 
they adopted the measure. The threatening aspect of the times 
occasioned the following circular of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee. They suggested that each colony should take effectual 
methods to prevent the execution of the designs of the ministry 
respecting the teas : — 

Pbovinob of Massachusetts Bat, 
Boston, Oct. 21, 1773. 

Gentlemen, — The Committee of Correspondence appointed by 
the House of Representatives of this province have not been inatten- 
tive to the design of their institution. We have been waiting for 
intelligence from Great Britain, from whose injudicious councils the 
common grievances of the colonies have sprang ; in hopes that a change 
in the American Department would have produced a happy change in 
the measures of administration ; but we are sorry to say that, from 
the best accounts that we have obtained, the ministry have been 
hitherto so far from radically redressing American grievances, that 
even the least relaxation has not been advised, if thought of. On the 
contrary, the British Parliament have been prorogued without taking 
the least notice of the affairs of America ; while they have been cur- 
tailing the charter of the East India Company in such* manner and 
in such degree as to indicate that they are much more intent upon 
increasing the power and influence of the crown than securing the 
liberties of the subject. At the same time this province has had a 
very recent discovery of the unaltered resolution of the ministry to per- 
sue their plan of arbitrary power, in the king's answer to the petitions 
of our Assembly against the appropriation of the revenue raised from 
the colonies for the purpose of rendering our Governor and Judges 
dependent on the crown. In His Majesty's answer, we have nothing ex- 
plicit, but his resolution to support the supreme authority of the British 
Parliament to make laws binding on the colonies (although the petitions 
were supported by express declarations of the charter of the province), 
and his great displeasure that principles repugnant to that right were 
therein held forth. Such an answer to such a petition affords the 
strongest grounds to conclude that the ministry are as firmly resolved 
as ever to continue the revenue acts, and apply the tribute extorted by 
virtue of them from the colonies to maintain the executive powers of 
the several governments of America absolutely independent of their 
respective Legislatures ; or, rather, absolutely dependent on the crown, 
which will, if a little while persisted in, end in absolute despotism. 

Such being still the temper of the British ministry, such the disposi- 
tion of the Parliament of Britain under their direction and influence, 
to consider themselves as the sovereign of America, is it not of the 
utmost importance that our vigilance should increase, that the colonies 
should be united in their sentiments of the measures of opposition 
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necessary to be taken by them ; and that in whichsoever of the colonies 
any infringements are or shall be made on the common rights of all, 
that colony should have the united efforts of all for its support ? This 
we take to be the true design of the establishment of our Committees 
of Correspondence. 

There is one thing which appears to us to be an object worthy of the 
immediate attention of the colonies. Should a war take place, which 
is thought by many to be near at hand, America will then be viewed 
by administration in a light of importance to Great Britain. Her aids 
will be deemed necessary ; her friendship therefore, perhaps, be even 
courted. Would it not then be the highest wisdom, in the several 
American Assemblies, absolutely to withhold all kind of aid in a gen- 
eral war, until the rights and liberties which they ought to enjoy are 
restored, and secured to them upon the most permanent foundation ? 
This has always been the usage of a spirited Houfc3 of Commons in 
Britain, and upon the best grounds ; for certainly protection and security 
ought to be the unalterable condition, when supplies are called for. 

With regard to the extent of rights which the colonies ought to 
insist upon, it is a subject which requires the closest attention and 
deliberation. And this is a strong reason why it should claim the 
earliest consideration of at least every committee, in order that we 
may be prepared when time and circumstances shall give to our claim 
the surest prospect of success. And when we consider how one great 
event has hurried on upon the back of another, such a time may come 
and such circumstances take place sooner than we are aware of. 

There are certain rights which every colony has explicitly asserted, 
and we trust they will never give up. That, in particular, that they 
have the sole and unalienable right to give and grant their own money, 
and appropriate it to such purposes as they judge proper, is justly 
deemed to be of the last importance. But whether even this right, so 
essential to our freedom and happiness, can remain secure to us, while 
a right is claimed by the British Parliament to make laws binding upon 
us in all cases whatever, you will certainly consider with seriousness. It 
would be debasing to us, after so manly a struggle for our rights, to be 
contented with a mere temporary relief. We take the liberty to pre- 
sent you with the state of a controversy upon that subject, between the 
Governor of this province and the Assembly. And as the assembly of 
this or some other colony may possibly be called into a further con- 
sideration of it, we should think ourselves happy in a communication 
of such further thoughts upon it, as we are persuaded will upon a 
perusal occur to your minds. We are far from desiring that the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and America should be broken. " Esto 
<perpetua" is our ardent wish, but upon the terms only of equal liberty. 
If we cannot establish an agreement upon these terms, let us leave it 
to another and wiser generation. But it may be worth consideration 
that the work is more likely to be well done at a time when the ideas 
of liberty and its importance are strong in men's minds. There is 
danger that these ideas will hereafter grow faint and languid. Our 
posterity may be accustomed to bear the yoke ; and, being inured to 
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servility, they may even bow the shoulder to the burden. It can 
never be expected that a people, however numerous, will form and 
execute a wise plan to perpetuate their liberty, when they have lost the 
spirit and feeling of it. 

We cannot close without mentioning a fresh instance of the temper 
and design of the British ministry ; and that is, in allowing the East 
India Company, with a view of pacifying them, to ship their teas to 
America. It is easy to see how aptly this scheme will serve both to 
destroy the trade of the colonies and increase the revenue. How 
necessary, then, is it that each colony should take effectual methods 
to prevent this measure from having its designed effects. 

The foregoing letter was unanimously agreed upon by the Committee 
of Correspondence, and is by their order subscribed and transmitted by, 

Gentlemen, 
Your obedient humble servants. 

P. S. — It is desired you would not make the contents of this letter 
public, as it will give our enemies opportunity to counteract the design 
of it * 

In October the public mind was thoroughly excited by the 
new issue. " The Boston Gazette " of October 25th contained a 
piece signed " Scaevola," which was circulated in hand-bills in 
Philadelphia, and copied into the Philadelphia and New York 
newspapers. It was addressed " to the commissioners appointed 
by the East India Company for the sale of tea in America." 
It called on them to reject the hazardous employment to which 
they had been nominated. This drew forth replies from the 
Loyalists. " What consistency," they said in the " Massachusetts 
Gazette " of October 28th, " is there in making a clamor about 
this small branch of the revenue, whilst we silently pass over 
the articles of sugar, molasses, and wine, from which more 
than three-quarter parts of the American revenue has and 
always will arise ? " The Whigs replied, " Boston Gazette," Nov. 
1, 1773 : " We clamor against the tea ... as a commodity the 
British Ministry have infected with the plague." The Ameri- 
cans obeyed the laws designed to regulate the trade. They 
resisted laws designed to interfere with their local government. 

The Boston journals of the 1st of November contained the 
proceedings of a great meeting held on the 18th of October in 
Philadelphia. It was occasioned by the publication of the 
names of the persons to whom the teas designed for that port 
had been consigned, — termed Tea Commissioners. The resolu- 
tions averred that the duty on tea was a tax imposed on the 

* This is printed from a copy in Mass. Archives, vol. 50, 497. A portion of it 
was printed very inaccurately in the first volume of Bradford's History of Mas- 
sachusetts, p. 277. 
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colonists without their consent, and tended to render assemblies 
useless ; that the shipment by the East India Company was 
an attempt to enforce the tax ; and that whoever countenanced 
the unloading, vending, or receiving the tea was an enemy to 
his country. This important meeting presented fairly the 
American side of the question. The result was a resignation 
of the consignees. 

The names of the Boston commissioners were now (Novem- 
ber 1) known only by general report. A public meeting was 
held at Liberty-tree on the 3d of November ; and a legal town 
meeting was held on the 5th, in Faneuil Hall, with the view of 
procuring the resignation of their trusts. The " Boston Gazette " 
of November 15th has the following account of these meet- 
ings : — 

" A great number of the inhabitants also of this and the neighbor- 
ing towns met at Liberty-tree, and there voted that the Tea Commis- 
sioners, by neglecting to appear and resign their appointment, according 
to a notification said to have been sent to them the night before, had 
discovered themselves to be enemies of the country, and would meet 
with their resentment. This vote was carried to the gentlemen then 
at the warehouse of Mr. Richard Clarke, who was said to be one of 
them, by a committee who were accompanied by many of the people ; 
and it was said to be received with such hauteur, if we may borrow 
the expression, as irritated to so great a degree that, though the intent 
was to leave the place immediately, and the people were going off, a 
small part of them returned to the warehouse ; but they dispersed, 
and no damage was done. This happened on Wednesday the 3d inst. 
On the next day it was given out by one of the Tea Commissioners, as 
it had been also by several who were supposed to be their friends, that 
upon proper application made to them they would resign their appoint- 
ments ; upon which some gentlemen thought it best to have a meeting 
of the town legally assembled, which was had accordingly on Friday 
following, at which meeting there were at least a thousand inhabitants, 
perhaps in every regard as respectable as ever assembled in Faneuil 
Hall. And after decent applications to Richard Clarke, Esq., and son, 
Benjamin Faneuil, Esq., and the two sons of Governor Hutchinson, 
supposed to be the persons appointed to receive and sell the dutied tea, 
and after waiting two days in hopes that for the sake of the peace of 
the town they would resign their appointment, the town thought them- 
selves necessitated to vote their respective answers unsatisfactory and 
daringly affrontive to them, and the meeting was dissolved. * 

" During the week past the town has been quiet ; no person, that we 
have heard of, having. attempted the smallest affront to either of the 
Tea Commissioners." 



* The meeting of the 5th adopted the resolves of the meeting held in Phila 
delphia on the 18th of October. 
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On the day this account was printed, Hutchinson wrote the 
following letter : — 

Thomas Hutchinson to Lord Dartmouth. 

Boston, Nov. 15, 1773. 

My Lord, — Your Lordship's letter, No. 11, of the 17th of August, 
came to my hands the last evening. His Majesty's most gracious conde- 
scension in the grant of his royal order of leave, for my absence from the 
Province, increases my obligations for fidelity in his service.* When I 

* It is not unreasonable to suppose that Hutchinson had special reasons for 
exercising firmness in meeting the tea issue. He knew that his predecessor, 
Governor Bernard, had seriously impaired his standing at home, by a reply to a 
petition from the town in 1768, when the inhabitants felt aggrieved by the doings 
of a press gang and other acts. The following paper is evidently by an official. 
It is without signature, the handwriting is not like that of Governor Pownall, 
Lord Hillsborough, or Lord Barrington. It was probably sent to Hutchinson : — 

" I have been of no small service to Governor Bernard. His public speech, 
and some other matters that had the appearance of giving way to the populace, had 
like to have done him great injury ; and so much, when he would have recovered 
I do not know. I did not urge his tarrying at Boston, if a better place could 
be provided for him ; but wished by all means to continue him. It is doubted 
much his want of spirit in conducting in these new measures. For God's sake, 
if he has a regard for himself, let him take care how he errs too much on the 
side of the popular clamor. His ceding to J. Hancock, and his answer to the 
town meeting, was of no service to him. Pray be as little communicative as 
possible about matters. Send for Judge Auchmuty, and advise with him, in any 
case you have occasion. I know him to be a good man. Let him know this 
about the governor, but nobody else. I know more than I dare say." Dated 
31st July, '68. 

Hutchinson also knew that his own course had been criticised. He " gave 
way to the populace," when he advised the removal of the British troops from 
Boston, on the 6th of March, 1770. This transaction elicited from Sir Francis 
Bernard the following letter : — 

Pall Mall, April 28, 1770. 
Dear Sib, — I wrote to you yesterday a short letter to go by the packet 
boat, which is sent directly to Boston. I had very short notice of its going, and 
could write no more. And indeed now I am a little more at leisure I can say 
nothing certain. The consideration of the Boston business is referred to Wed- 
nesday next. Something must be done, tho' it is not easy to say what. The 
opposition, who affect to resist the indignity put upon Great Britain, call upon 
the ministry to act with spirit and upon a system, or to resign their offices as 
unequal to them. It is put out of all doubt that the attacking the soldiers was 
preconcerted, in order to oblige them to fire, and then make it necessary to quit 
the town, in consequence of their doing what they were forced to do. It is con- 
sidered by thinking men wholly as a manoeuvre to support the cause of non- 
importation. Lord Barrington was the only man in the House who approved of 
the soldiers retiring to the castle. He said that where there was no magistracy 
there should be no soldiers ; and if they intended to have soldiers sent there 
again, they should provide for a magistracy, which could not be done but by 
appointing a Royal Council instead of the present democratical one. It is 
generally expected that General Gage will, without waiting for orders, send a 
reinforcement to Boston, and order the whole into the town. Every one, with- 
out exception, says it must be immediately done : those in opposition are as 
loud as any. Lord Shelburne told a gentleman, who reported it to me, that it was 
now high time for Great Britain to act with spirit. It is expected there will be a 
Parliamentary inquiry into the causes and authors of the disturbances at Bos- 
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shall be informed by your Lordship of His Majesty's determination, in 
consequence .of the address and other proceedings of the assembly, 
which had not come to your knowledge at the date of your letter, and 
shall see the effect which it may have in the province, I shall be better 
able to judge than I am at present how far His Majesty's service, by 
which I shall govern myself, will require me to avail myself of the 
liberty given me to go to England. At present the spirits of the people 
in the town of Boston are in a great ferment. Every thing that has 
been in my power, without the council, I have done and continue to do 
for the preservation of the peace and good order of the town. If I 
had the aid which I think the council might give, my endeavors would 
be more effectual. They profess to disapprove of the tumultuous, vio- 
lent proceedings of the people ; but they wish to see the professed end 
of the people in such proceedings attained in a regular way. And, 
instead of joining with me in proper measures to discourage an 
opposition to the landing of the teas expected, one and another of the 
gentlemen of the greatest influence intimate that the best thing that 
can be done to quiet the people would be the refusal of the gentle- 
men to whom the teas are consigned to execute the trust ; and they 
declare they would do it, if it was their case, and would advise all their 
connections to do it. Nor will they ever countenance a measure which 
shall tend to carry into execution an act of Parliament which lays taxes 
upon the colonies for the purpose of a revenue. The same principle 
prevails with by far the greater part of the merchants, who, though 
in general they declare against mobs and violence, yet they as generally 
wish the teas may not be imported. The persons to whom the teas are 

ton for some time past, and that the subject will be thoroughly canvassed. As 
this will not be easily reconcilable to the common forms of Parliament, it is 
expected that it will be done by a commission, strengthened by an Act of Par- 
liament and supported by proper powers. Upou the whole, this is considered 
as a happy event, which will be productive of good consequences which will 
abundantly make amends for the mischief which has been done ; so that the 
machinations of the faction are like to fall on their own heads. 

The lying legend of the " Boston Gazette/' which was not believed while it 
remained uncontradicted, is now thoroughly exposed by subsequent publica- 
tions ; and the practices of the faction to fling an odium on the custom-house, by 
suborning an ignorant boy to swear to facts which were easily proved to be im- 
possible, are laid open to the world. People differ much in their opinion about 
withdrawing the troops ; but in general acquit you, as all who consider the 
situation of the troops dispersed over the town in separate defenceless barracks 
do the commanding officer. But they who don't enter into the difficulties the 
troops labored under can't reconcile themselves to 600 regular troops giving way 
to 2000 or 3000 common people, who, they say, would not have dared to attack 
them, if they had stood their ground : they had it as successful bully ; and 
it may be so, but surely the event was not quite certain. However, if it is a 
disgrace, it may be easily retrieved, and it certainly will. 

I was very desirous of getting your commission, so as to have sent it by this 
ship ; but it was impossible. However, I have the pleasure to tell you that it 
has passed the king's signature. Mr. Olliver's accompanies it. I intended to 
have wrote to him, but have not time. 

I am, &e. 
The Hon'ble Govr. Hutchinson. 1 



* Both these letters are copied from originals, among the letters and papers of Bernard. 
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consigned declare that, whilst they can be protected from violence to 
their persons, they will not give way to the unreasonable demands which 
have been made of them. I wish the vessels bound to New York may 
arrive before those designed to this province. Governor Tryon I 
know to be well disposed to do his duty, and the people there are less 
disposed to any violent proceedings, as I have reason to think, than they 
are here ; and an example of peace and good order there may have its 
influence here. 

I am, with great respect, my Lord, yours.* 

On the 18th of November the " Massachusetts Gazette " 
(Tory) has the following paragraph : " Last evening a number 
of persons assembled in School Street, broke the windows, 
and did considerable damage by throwing large stones into the 
house occupied by Richard Clarke, Esq." Influential patriots 
promptly appeared among the rioters, and checked the outrage. 

On this day (November 18) a legal town meeting was held in 
Faneuil Hall. John Hancock presided. The Tea Commissioners, 
under their signatures, gave the final answer to the demand on 
them to resign their appointment, — that it was out of their 
power to comply with the request of the town. It was signed 
by Richard Clarke and sons ; Benjamin Faneuil, Jr., for himself 
and Joshua Winslow, Esq. ; Elisha Hutchinson, for himself and 
his brother. The meeting voted that the answer was unsatis- 
factory. 

On the 19th the Tea Commissioners, in a petition addressed 
to the council, asked leave "to resign themselves, and the 
property committed to their care, to His Excellency and their 
Honors, as guardians and protectors of the people." This 
occasioned interesting debates in the council. (Hist. Mass., 
vol. iii. 426-429.) On the 21st, Hutchinson, in a very long 
letter to a friend, related minutely the proceedings up to this 
date ; and on the 24th wrote the following note. It does not 
appear to whom this was addressed : — 

Milton, Nov. 24, 1773. 

Dear Sir, — It is very necessary I should have a consultation with 
you upon the state of the provincp. I must desire ^ou, therefore, to 
come out before dinner to-day; and, if you think best to take the Secre- 
tary with you, I have no objection, and could wish to have as much 
advice as possible. 

When I saw the inhabitants of the town of Boston assembled under 
color of law, and heard of the open declaration that we are now in a 
state of nature, and that we have a right to take up arms ; and when in 
the town meeting, as I am informed, the inhabitants were accordingly 

* The letters of Hutchinson are copied from his Letter-Books in the Massa- 
chusetts Archives. 
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called to arms — to arms, and the call received with clapping and general 
applause ; when a tumultuous assembly of people can from time to time 
attack the persons and the property of the king's subjects, and threaten 
death and destruction to them ; and when assemblies are tolerated from 
night to night in the Public Town Hall, to counsel and determine upon 
further unlawful measures, and dark proposals and resolutions are made 
and agreed to there ; when the infection is industriously spreading, and 
the neighboring towns not only join their committees with the com- 
mittee of Boston, but are assembled in town meetings to approve of 
the doings of the town of Boston ; and, above all, when upon repeated 
summoning of the council they put off any advice to me from time to 
time, and I am obliged to consent to it, because all the voices there, as far 
as they declare their minds, I have reason to fear, would rather con- 
firm than discourage the people in their irregular proceedings, — under 
all these circumstances, I think it time to deliberate whether His 
Majesty's service does not call me to retire to the castle, where I may 
with safety to my person more freely give my sense of the criminality 
of these proceedings, than whilst I am in the hands of the people, 
some of whom, and those most active, not only in private, but in cabals, 
don't scruple to declare their designs against me. This is a measure 
which I wish to avoid as long as I can, consistently with my duty; and 
this more because of the consequences of it to the province, than from 
any inconvenience to me, though I know it will be very great, specially 
as after a retreat I see but little prospect of a return until I can receive 
advice from England. But the point to be considered is, What am 1 
in duty hound to do ? When this is settled, the event must be left to 
the great Disposer of all events. This entre nous. 

I am, dear sir, yours affectionately. 

On Sunday^ November 28, the " Dartmouth," Captain Hall, 
containing 114 chests of the tea, arrived in the harbor. There 
was great excitement. The Boston Committee of Correspond- 
ence promptly invited the committees of Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Cambridge, and Charlestown to meet in Faneuil Hall. The 
following is the invitation, in the handwriting of Joseph War- 
ren, as far as the word " country," — the rest in that of Benjamin 
Church : — 

Gentlemen, — A part of the tea, shipped by the East India Com- 
pany, is now arrived in this harbor, and we look upon ourselves bound 
to give you the earliest intimation of it, and we desire that you would 
favor us with your company at Faneuil Hall, at 9 o'clock this forenoon, 
there to give us your advice what steps are to be immediately taken in 
order effectually to prevent the impending evil ; and we request you to 
urge your friends in the town to which you belong to be in readiness 
to exert themselves in the most resolute manner to assist this town in 
their efforts for- saving this oppressed country. Should the business of 
the town prevent your punctual compliance with our request at the 
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hour mentioned, let us entreat you to send as many friends to our 
assistance at this important crisis as you can possibly spare, and to 
favor us with your personal attendance at the very moment after effect- 
ing the business of the day. 

The great meeting of November 29th followed. Hutchinson, 
in a private letter of December 1, gives an account of this 
meeting : — 

Boston, Dec. 1, 1773. 
Private. 

Dear Sir, — I have given you an account of the proceedings here 
in respect to the tea concern, until the 21st of November. The council 
desired me, on one pretence or another, to adjourn the consideration of 
the petition of the consignees from time to time, until Monday, the 29th. 
The day before, one of the ships with 114 chests of tea arrived, and 
is below the castle. 

Notifications were posted up in all parts of the town, and printed 
in the newspapers, requiring # all persons in town or country to assemble 
on the ringing of the bells ; and the appearance was too numerous for 
the hall, which caused them to adjourn to one of the meeting-houses. 
Nothing can be more inflammatory than the speeches and declarations 
made on this occasion. They soon resolved that the tea should not be 
landed, that no duty should be paid, and that it should be sent back to 
England. When the consignees heard of this heat, they determined to 
remove to the castle, having obtained an order from me for their recep- 
tion there. The friends of old Mr. Clarke, whose constitution being 
hurt by the repeated attacks made upon him retired into the coun- 
try, pressed his sons and the other consignees to a full compliance ; 
but they could obtain no more than an offer to suspend the sale of the 
teas until the East India Company could be made acquainted with the 
state of affairs, and some of the consignees were averse even to this ; 
but it was rejected at once and declared an affront, and it was resolved 
that nothing short of a full compliance with the orders of the people 
would be satisfactory. 

Whilst the rabble was together in one place, I was in another not 
far distant, with his Majesty's council, urging them to join with me in 
some measure to break up this unlawful assembly, but to no purpose. 

I hope the gentlemen will continue firm, and should not have the 
least doubt of it, if it was not for the solicitation of the friends of Mr. 
Clarke. If they go the lengths they threaten, I shall be obliged to 
retire to the castle, as I cannot otherwise make any exertions in support 
of the king's authority. 

This meeting provided for a watch to guard the "Dart- 
mouth," and prevent the tea being landed. Those willing to 
serve gave their names to the moderator. They went on 
board the vessel. On the next day, the duty of providing for 
the watch was devolved on the Committee of Correspondence. 
Volunteers were requested to leave their names with Edes & 
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Gill, at their printing-office. This guard was armed with mus- 
kets, and proceeded with military regularity. Provision was 
made to alarm the country by day and night, if the guard were 
molested. The " Dartmouth " was ordered to lay at Griffin's 
wharf, and, when the vessels commanded by Captains Coffin 
and Bruce arrived, they were ordered to be anchored near the 
" Dartmouth," in order that one guard might serve for all. 
This arrangement continued until the evening of the 16th of 
December. 

Hutchinson wrote several letters during the first two weeks 
of December. The following presents his view of the situation 
on the day before the destruction of the tea : — 

Thomas Hutchinson to Lord Dartmouth 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1773. 

My Lord, — In my letter No. 341 acquainted your Lordship with 
the progress of the disorders in the town of Boston, as far as the 2d of 
this month. After the dissolution of the assembly of the people held in 
that town, what is called the Committee of Correspondence have met 
from time to time, called in committees of other towns or other persons 
to join with them, have kept up a military watch or guard every night 
to prevent the landing of any teas, and appear to be the executioners 
of the resolves and orders passed at the aforesaid assembly. I fore- 
saw the dangerous tendency of these committees, and have repeatedly 
mentioned them to the general assembly as innovations and illegal. I 
have reason to think that one-half of the towns in the province have 
appointed them notwithstanding ; but I do not find that more than four 
or five of those committees have as yet joined with the committee of 
Boston in their unwarrantable proceedings. The consignees of the 
tea being confined to the castle, the owner of the first ship which 
arrived has been the principal person applied to ; and he has been sent 
for repeatedly by these committees, and required to comply with his 
promise to send his ship with the teas back to England. He has plead 
that his promise w r as made in durance, and that he promised more than 
was in his power to perform, as he could not obtain a clearance at the 
custom-house, nor a pass from the castle ; and that if he should be able 
to get his ship out of the harbor, both ship and goods would be forfeited 
in every part of the king's dominions. This was not satisfactory, and 
yesterday morning notifications were again posted up in the town for 
another assembly of the people to meet in the afternoon, when they 
chose a person moderator who was formerly an inhabitant of Boston, 
but for some time past has been an inhabitant of a country town ten 
or fifteen miles distant. At this meeting it was determined that Mr. 
Rotch, the owner of the ship, should demand at the custom-house a 
clearance of the teas for England, which I am informed was done this 
day in the presence of a committee of twelve persons appointed to see 
it done. The collector ^ind comptroller refused to grant it, and report 
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is to be made to the meeting which stands adjourned until to-morrow, 
to determine what is further to be done. 

It is notorious that the ship cannot pass the castle without a permit 
from the Governor, for which a fee has been granted for more than 
seventy years ; and Admiral Montague, upon information of a design 
to carry the ship out of the harbor through some other channel, has 
placed the vessels under his command in such manner as to prevent it. 

If I could discover a disposition in any of the members of the coun- 
cil to give me any other advice than what they gave the first day of 
the meeting of this unlawful assembly, I would most willingly call 
them together. To cause them to be convened, and to obtain no other 
advice than they gave before, would tend to strengthen and confirm 
the people in their extravagances. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, &c. 

A great meeting was held on the sixteenth day of December 
at the Old South. Its object was to force the owner of the 
"Dartmouth" to send the tea back in this ship. It began at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. After transacting business, it ad- 
journed to three o'clock in the afternoon. At half-past four a 
motion was made to dissolve ; but it was voted to continue the 
meeting until six o'clock, in order to give time to hear from 
Francis Rotch, the owner. He had gone to Milton to get from 
the governor a pass for his ship. Hutehinson, in a letter 
addressed (December, 1773) to Israel Mauduit, gives the fol- 
lowing narrative : — 

" The owner was required first to apply to the custom-house for a 
clearance, and that being refused to [apply to] me for a pass, which you 
will easily suppose I did not grant. All this time nobody suspected 
they would suffer the tea to be destroyed, there being so many men of 
property active at their meetings, as Hancock, Phillips, Rowe, Dennie, 
and others, besides the selectmen and the town clerk, who was clerk 
of all the meetings. Adams never was in greater glory. In the after- 
noon of the last day of the meeting, the owner of the ' Dartmouth ' 
came to Milton to demand or desire a pass for his vessel, after I had 
told him that when his vessel was regularly cleared out, and not before, 
he should have a pass. I asked him what he imagined the intentions 
of the people to be with respect to the tea. He said he had always 
supposed they had no other intention than forcing it back to England, 
and he believed they wished to have the vessel go down and be stopped 
by a shot from the castle, that they might say that they had done all in 
their power. I had heard that some persons had that day advised him 
to haul his ship from the wharf into the stream, and I offered him a 
letter to the admiral, recommending ship and goods to his protection. 
He said he had been so advised, but could not get hands, and should 
have made himself obnoxious to the people by doing it, or by applying 
to the admiral ; that he was under no concern about his ship, — the 
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rage was against the tea. The speakers in the meeting kept the people 
together until he returned with the answer which I had given him, 
when Dr. Y[oung] pronounced him a good man, who had done all in 
his power to gratify the people, and charged them to do no hurt to his 
person or property ; and, immediately after, the meeting was declared to 
be dissolved, and the wharves were surrounded with the greatest part 
of the same people, whilst a select number prepared for the purpose 
were unloading the vessels, and emptying 320 chests of tea into the 
dock, which was done completely in two or three hours. Nobody 
seriously pretends to separate the meeting in Dr. Sewall's meeting- 
house from the meeting at Griffin's Wharf, where the three ships lay ; 
but they say all is to be justified. The people had done every thing 
in their power with the consignees and the owners of the vessels to 
get rid of the tea, but could not do it, and were under a necessity of 
destroying it, and they had better pay for it than suffer the duties on 
it to have been paid. This, I assure you, was said where, of all other 
places in the government, it ought not to have been said. Upon in- 
formation of an intention to go down with the ships without a clear- 
ance, I renewed to Colonel Leslie the orders to stop all vessels without 
a pass, and gave notice to Admiral Montague, who disposed his ships 
to prevent their passing through the other channels, as Captain Hall 
suspected they intended they should." 

The " Massachusetts Gazette " (Tory), of December 23, had 
this account of the destruction of the tea : — 

" Just before the dissolution of the meeting, a number of brave and 
resolute men, dressed in the Indian manner, approached near the door 
of the assembly, gave the war-whoop, which rang through the house, 
and was answered by some in the galleries ; but silence being com- 
manded, a peaceable deportment was again enjoined till the dissolu- 
tion. The Indians, as they were then called, repaired to the wharf 
where the ships lay that had the tea on board, and were followed by 
hundreds of people to see the event of the transactions of those who 
made so grotesque an appearance. They, the Indians, immediately 
repaired on board Captain Hall's ship, where they hoisted out the 
chests of tea, and, when upon deck, stove the chests and emptied the 
tea overboard. Having cleared this ship, they proceeded to Captain 
Bruce's, and then to Captain Coffin's brig. They applied themselves 
so dexterously to the destruction of this commodity that in the space 
of three hours they broke up 342 chests, which was the whole number 
in those vessels, and discharged their contents into the dock. When 
the tide rose, it floated the broken chests and the tea, insomuch that the 
surface of the water was filled therewith a considerable way from the 
south part of the town to Dorchester Neck, and lodged on the shores. 
There was the greatest care taken to prevent the tea from being pur- 
loined by the populace. One or two being detected in endeavoring 
to pocket a small quantity were stripped of their acquisitions and very 
roughly handled. It is worthy of remark that, although a considerable 
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quantity of goods were still remaining on board the vessels, no injury 
was sustained. Such attention to private property was observed, that 
a small padlock belonging to the captain of one of the ships beiug 
broke, another was procured and sent to him. The town was very 
quiet during the whole evening and the night following. Those persons 
who were from the country returned with a merry heart; and the next 
day joy appeared in almost every countenance, some on occasion of the 
destruction of the tea, others on account of the quietness with which 
it was effected. One of the Monday's papers says, that the masters 
and owners are well pleased that their ships are thus cleared." 

In this clear and exact relation it is stated that the party 
went first on board the " Dartmouth." The journal of this ship 
is extant. It says of December 16 : " This twenty-four hours 
rainy weather ; town meeting this day. Between six and 
seven o'clock this evening came down to the wharf a body of 
about one thousand people ; among them was a number dressed 
and whooping like Indians. They came on board the ship, 
and, after warning myself and the custom-house officer to get 
out of the way, they unlaid the hatches and went down the 
hold, where were eighty whole and thirty-four half chests of 
tea, which they hoisted upon deck, and cut the chests to pieces 
and hove the Tea all overboard, where it was damaged and 
lost." (Memoirs of Hewes, p. 260.) 

After this work on the " Dartmouth," the party went to the 
" Eleanor," Captain Bruce, and then to the brig " Beaver," 
Captain Coffin. There is nothing definite that is trustworthy 
as to the work on these ships. I have not met with a state- 
ment of their tonnage. It probably was not heavy. The 
vessels, compared with the ships of to-day, were so moderate 
in size that a large party could not have worked in them to 
advantage. 

On the next day Hutchinson wrote the following letter : — 

Thomas Hutchinson to Lord Dartmouth. 

Boston, 17 Dec, 1773. 

My Lobd, — The owner of the ship " Dartmouth," which arrived 
with the first teas, having been repeatedly called upon by what are 
called the Committees of Correspondence to send the ships to sea, and 
refusing, a meeting of the people was called, and the owners required 
to demand a clearance from the custom-house, which was refused ; 
and then a permit from the naval officer to pass the castle was also 
refused ; after which he was required to apply to me for the permit, 
and yesterday, towards evening, came to me at Milton, and I soon 
satisfied him that no such permit would be granted until the vessel was 
regularly cleared. He returned to town after dark in the evening, and 
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reported to the meeting the answer I had given him. Immediately, 
thereupon, numbers of people cried out, " A mob ! a mob ! " left the 
house, repaired to the wharf, where three of the vessels lay aground, 
having on board 340 chests of tea, and in two hours' time it was wholly 
destroyed. The other vessel, Captain Loring, was cast ashore upon 
the back of Cape Cod in a storm, and I am informed the tea is landed 
upon the beach ; and there is reason to fear what has been the fate of 
it. I sent expresses this morning before sunrise to summon a- council 
to meet me at Boston, but by reason of the indisposition of three of 
them I could not make a quorum. I have ordered new summons this 
afternoon for the council to meet me at Milton to-morrow morning. 
What influence this violence and outrage may have I cannot determine ; 
probably it may issue in a proclamation promising a reward for dis- 
covering the persons concerned, which has been the usual proceeding 
in other instances of high-handed riots. A sufficient number of people 
for doing the work was disguised, and these were surrounded by a vast 
body of people, who generally, as was commonly reported, went from 
this meeting, which, it is said, was more numerous than any before, 
and consisted of the inhabitants of divers other towns as well as 
Boston, but in what numbers I have not been able to ascertain. The 
wind coming fair, I do not expect by this vessel to be able to give 
your Lordship a more particular account of this unhappy affair. 

I am. 

Hutchinson refers, in the above letter, to a fourth ship con- 
taining teas. This arrival occasioned the following letter, sent 
by the Boston Committee of Correspondence to the committees 
of the towns of Plymouth and Sandwich : — 

Boston, December 17, 1773. 

Gentlemen, — The Committee of Correspondence for this town duly 
received your letter of the 14th, and note the important contents. We 
inform you, in great haste, that every chest of tea on board the three 
ships in this town was destroyed the last evening without the least injury 
to the vessels or any other property. Our enemies must acknowledge 
that these people have acted upon pure and upright principle. The 
people of the Cape will, we hope, behave with propriety and as becomes 
men resolved to serve their country. 

To Plymouth. 

The letter to Sandwich had this addition : " We trust you 
will afford them your immediate assistance and advice." 

It is said in the " Massachusetts Gazette," of January 3, 
that a vessel arrived with the goods saved out of the brig 
u William," Captain Loring, and was visited by a number of 
Indians, who made thorough search, but found no tea. On the 
6th of March, 1774, the brig " Fortune," Captain Gorham, 
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arrived with tea on board. The request was made that it be 
returned. " The usual obstacles being thrown in the way, no 
method was left to prevent the introduction of that dutied 
article but the destruction of it." Persons in the disguise of 
Indians " stove twenty-eight and a half chests of tea, and 
discharged their contents into the harbor " ; and " no damage 
was done to any other goods." 

Hutchinson was conscious that, in the case of the tea, the 
charge could not be brought against him of having yielded to 
a popular demand, as in the case of Governor Bernard, in 
yielding to the Boston petitions in 1768, or in his own course 
as Lieutenant-Governor in 1770, in assenting to the removal of 
the British troops. He had stood firmly on the technical forms 
of the law. He looked confidently for the approval of his 
friends and of the king. Two letters, selected for their brevity, 
will serve to show his tone : — 

Thomas Hutchinson to Francis Bernard. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1774. 

Dear Sir, — After the usurpers of government had tried every 
method they could think of to force the tea back to England, and all 
in vain, they left what they call their lawful assembly in Dr. SewalPs 
meeting-house, and reassembled at Griffin's Wharf, and in two or three 
hours destroyed three hundred and forty chests. 

If there is any blame, they say it must be upon the Governor, who 
refused to give the ships passes at the castle, when demanded of him, 
which they say he ought to have done, though the ships had not cleared 
at the custom-house. 

The destruction of the tea is an unfortunate event, and it was what 
everybody supposed impossible, after so many men of property had 
made part of the meetings, and were in danger of being liable for the 
value of it. 

It would have given me a much more painful reflection if I had 
saved it by any concession to a lawless and highly criminal assembly 
of men to whose proceedings the loss must be consequently attrib- 
uted, and the probability is that it was a part of their plan from the 
beginning. 

I am, dear sir, your faithful humble servant. 
Sir F. Bebnard. 

Thomas Hutchinson to Samuel Swift. 

Boston, 4 Jan., 1774. 

g IR? — I am obliged to you for the favorable opinion you express in 
your letter of the 30th of December of my general disposition ; and I 
think you will be satisfied of the propriety of my conduct in the partie- 
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ular instance you refer to, when I put you in mind that I have taken 
a solemn oath, as Governor, to do every thing in my power that the 
acts of trade may be carried into execution. Now, to have granted a 
pass to a vessel which I knew had not cleared at the custom-house, 
would have been such a direct countenancing and encouraging the 
violation of the acts of trade, that I believe you would have altered 
your opinion of me, and seen me ever after in an unfavorable light. 
I am sure, if I could have preserved the property that is destroyed, 
or could have complied with the general desire of the people, consistent 
with the duty which my station requires, I would most readily have 
done it. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Tho. Hutchinson. 
Samuel Swift, Esq. 

Governor Hutchinson, on the eve of his sailing from Boston, 
in June, 1774, received the following letter from Lord Dart- 
mouth, containing a full approval of his course : — 

Lord Dartmouth to Thomas Hutchinson. 

London, April 9, 1774. 

Sik, — I have this day received, from the hands of Mr. Clarke, your 
private letter of the 17th of February. After what has been said in 
the public letter that accompanies this, and in a private letter which 
you will receive at the same time from Mr. Pownall, it is impossible 
you can have any doubt of the light in which your conduct on the late 
trying occasions is seen by the king and his servants. I cannot, how- 
ever, content myself without repeating to you what cannot fail to give 
you the strongest consolation and satisfaction, that it is His Majesty's 
royal intention to testify his gracious approbation of your services to 
all mankind by an early mark of his favor. This expectation will 
contribute much to alleviate the anxiety of your mind, and to support 
you under any difficulties you may have yet to encounter ; but you 
will allow me to say that, to a mind like yours, there are secret sources 
of tranquillity that are superior to such great and encouraging consid- 
erations. The conscious sense which you possess of an upright and 
uniform regard to the duty of your situation, joined to a dispassion- 
ate and real concern for the welfare of the people over whom you 
preside, which equally appear throughout the correspondence' that I 
have had with you, do, at this moment, if I am not deceived in my 
opinion of you, supply you with that steadiness and fortitude which 
discover themselves in your firm and temperate conduct, and which, 
under such support, it is not in the power of the most unreasonable 
prejudice, or even of • the most inveterate malice, to shake or intimidate. 
I perceive with the utmost concern, from the state of the province 
which you have set before me, that there is no room to hope for the 
restoration of order and regular government till the sentiments of those 
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who see the necessity of a due acknowledgment of the authority of the 
supreme power of the whole empire, and the absurdity of a contrary 
doctrine, shall become the prevailing and ruling principle of the prov- 
ince. If those wise and temperate men shall have the good fortune to 
be able to undeceive the deluded multitude, and to bring them to a 
more just and sober way of thinking, I have no doubt that steps might 
immediately be taken that would gradually lead, not only to the re- 
establishment of the public tranquillity of the province, but also to the 
entire satisfaction of the minds of all reasonable men within it ; and I, 
for my own private part, so entirely agree with you in the propriety of 
gratifying them in those points which you have marked out, and in 
others where it might be done without prejudice to the authority of 
this country, that I cannot but persuade myself that, after proper evi- 
dence of such return to a just sense of their duty, Parliament would be 
as ready to show them the indulgence of a reconciled and tender parent, 
as it is now determined to require the obedience it has a right to expect 
from an obstinate and refractory child. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

Dartmouth. 

This letter, marked private, was printed by a grandson of 
Governor Hutchinson, the Rev. John Hutchinson, in 1828, in 
the preface to the third volume of his History of Massachusetts. 
The manuscript was supplied by the then Earl of Dartmouth. 
In addition, the king assured Hutchinson, in an interview, 
July 1, 1774, that his conduct had been universally approved 
by all parties in England (Life and Times of Joseph Warren, 
327). This was followed by a tender of a baronetcy, which 
Hutchinson declined. 

The deed met with warm approval by the Whigs throughout 
the colonies. It was not the sanction, however, of an act done 
in the spirit of destruction to property. " A riot," it has been 
said, " in general very quickly loses its original character, what- 
ever that may have been, and, let it have commenced how it 
may, becomes nothing but a work of confusion, outrage, and 
spoliation. Law and order once thrown down, numbers ready 
to profit by the occasion crowd from every quarter to help 
trample upon them ; and from this moment the grand object 
is merely to aggravate and spread the uproar, consternation, 
and destruction, and, if possible, to tear society, as it were, in 
pieces, that brute strength may carry all before it." (Sketches 
of Popular Tumults, p. 24.) All the evidence is to the point 
that there was very little confusion. The act does not sup- 
ply a single feature of a riot. The destroyers of three hun- 
dred chests of tea replaced a broken padlock. The jajeasure 
was undoubtedly determined upon by the committees of cor- 
respondence of Boston and the neighboring towns, in case 
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the teas could not be sent back ; and it was executed under 
their direction. " It was well known that the throwing of the 
tea into the river did not originate with, the persons who were 
the immediate instruments of that act of violence " (Ramsay, 
in 1789, American Revolution, i. 100).' In a letter to Arthur 
Lee, Nov. 9, 1773, printed in the Life of Lee, Samuel Adams 
says : " One cannot foresee events ; but, from all the observa- 
tion I am able to make, my next letter will not be upon a 
trifling subject.'' Undoubtedly, at this date, an exigency that 
might call for bold action was contemplated. The duty of meet- 
ing it worthily was not left to a sudden impulse. There was 
too much at stake for this. It was carefully provided for by 
the selection of men who could be relied on. But there is not 
a single allusion to the resolute band until the war-whoop at 
the Old South. 

The party went from a room in the rear of the printing- 
office of Edes & Gill, where the persons left tfieir names who 
composed the volunteer watch. They were " chiefly masters 
of vessels and ship-builders from the north end of the town, 
about seventeen, though judged to be many more, as they run 
along across Fort Hill dressed as Indians " (Gordon). They 
were " clothed in blankets, with heads muffled and copper- 
colored countenances, being each armed with a hatchet or axe 
and pair of pistols, their jargon unintelligible to all but them- 
selves " (Andrews). The party was probably larger than Gor- 
don states it, though it is doubtful whether more than seventeen 
have been identified. The size of the vessels and the nature of 
the work are against the supposition that the party was large. 
One of them says, " Our number was between twenty-eight and 
thirty." 

No contemporary list of the actors has appeared. In 1819 
Hezekiah Niles asked John Adams to supply the names. In 
reply, Adams, May 10, says (Niies's Register, vol. xvi. 226) : 
" I know not the name of one man concerned in it. You may 
depend upon it they were no ordinary Mohawks. The pro- 
found secrecy in which they have held their names, and the 
total abstinence of plunder, are proofs of the characters of the 
men." This letter elicited much comment. It was then said 
in the " Boston Daily Advertiser " : " The contrivers of this 
measure, and those who carried it into effect, will never be 
known. Some few persons have been mentioned as being 
among the disguised ; but there are many and obvious reasons 
why secrecy then, and concealment since, were necessary." 
(Niies's Principles and Acts of the Revolution, p. 486.) 

Snow says in his History of Boston (p. 295), printed in 

23 
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1825, that the names have never been made public. " Three 
or four were yet living." 

In 1885 a small volume was published by B. B. Thatcher, 
entitled " Traits of the Tea Party ; being a Memoir of George 
T. Hewes, one of the last of its survivors," &c. This contains a 
list of the party, " furnished by an aged Bostonian," — of those 
" more or less actively engaged in or present afr the destruc- 
tion of the tea." It may be correct as to those " present at " 
the destruction, but it is certainly not trustworthy as to those 
who did the work. 

In a letter, written in 1836, by Peter Edes, a son of Benja- 
min Edes, it is stated that a list was in possession of Benjamin 
Edes ; but it has not been produced (Proceedings of Mass. 
Hist. Soc, 1771-73, p. 175). Several of the party have been 
identified, but the claims presented for others are doubtful. 

There are contemporary vindications of the destruction of 
the tea; among others, by Josiah Quincy, Jr., and John Adams. 
Samuel Adams, in a letter I have not seen referred to, dated 
Dec. 28, 1773, says : " It is a great consolation to find that our 
friends in the country approve of the conduct of this and the 
neighboring towns at the late meetings. We are assured of 
this by the letters almost daily received. I think we have put 
our enemies in the wrong ; and they must, in the judgment of 
rational men, be answerable for the destruction of the tea, 
which their own obstinacy had rendered necessary." (MSS.) 
Ramsay may be said to have given the judgment of history ; 
namely, that if the American position was right in relation to 
taxation, the destruction of the tea was warranted by the great 
law of self-preservation ; " for it was not possible for them by 
any other means, within the compass of probability, to discharge 
the duty they owed to their country " (Ramsay's Hist. Ameri- 
can Revolution, vol. i. 121). 

This was the view taken by the popular leaders. The fol- 
lowing is an extract " from a letter of a gentleman in Boston 
to his correspondent at London, relative to the late destruction 
of the tea." It appeared in the " London Chronicle," of 
March 22, 1774. It is also in the " Edinburgh Advertiser," 
of March 29, 1774: — 

" It is an act of justice due to the people to mention what they say 
in justification of themselves. They say their rights and liberties were 
at stake ; that Parliament has no constitutional authority to tax them ; 
that since the first parliamentary taxation they have, by their repre- 
sentatives, repeatedly petitioned and remonstrated against it; that 
their petitions are disregarded ; that the act made at the last session 
of Parliament, empowering the East India Company to ship their teas 
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to America, demonstrates that the ministry do, and intend to persevere 
in their taxation system ; that their submission to the said act would 
be the establishing and perpetuating that system, and riveting eternal 
shackles on themselves and their posterity ; that they did all in their 
power to rid themselves of those shackles with the least detriment to 
the India Company ; that for this purpose they urged, and repeatedly 
urged, the consignees to send back the tea, but to no effect ; that when 
the consignees denied their assistance, they endeavored, by the owner 
of one of the tea-ships, to 'procure from the custom-house and from 
the government the necessary papers for exporting it ; that these being 
refused, and every block thrown in the way of sending it back, the 
end of their meeting, viz., the preservation of the tea, could not be 
effected ; that these proceedings of theirs were no assumption of gov- 
ernment, but flowed from the great law of nature, self-preservation ; 
and that, notwithstanding any representations to the contrary, they are 
faithful and loyal subjects of His Majesty, of which, in the late wars, 
they have given the highest evidence, by co-operating with His late 
Majesty's British subjects in distressing and subduing his and the 
nation's enemies ; and this, not by compulsion, not by taxation acts of 
Parliament, but freely, and so much beyond the proportion and ability 
of this province, that Parliament, by repeated grants, refunded a part 
of the expense." 

There is no good ground to regard the earnest professions of 
loyalty in this letter as insincere. Similar assurances were sent 
to Lord Dartmouth, in a letter written by Isaac Royal, of Med- 
ford, a Loyalist of character, wealth, and high social and political 
position. It may be put against the whole line of accusation 
brought against the citizens of Boston and of Massachusetts, of 
being animated by a spirit of sedition or rebellion. The pop- 
ular leaders levelled the " bold stroke " not against the king 
or the sovereignty, but against the administration. 

Isaac Royal to Lord Dartmouth. 

Medford, New England, Jan^ 18, 1774. 

My Lord, — The Melancholy and distress'd circumstances these 
Colonies, but especially this Province, are now reduc'd to with respect 
to their Public Concerns, very much engage my attention, very much 
distress my Heart, and fill me with very great anxiety of Mind ; not 
without the most alarming Fears for the consequences, which, I cannot 
but think, may be greatly injurious, if not fatal, to both Great Britain 
and America, occasion'd by the unhappy Disputes between them. A 
high regard and esteem for the Mother Country, Join'd to a natural 
aiFection and attachment to my own, induces me with ardency to wish 
their mutual welfare, and impress me to endeavor their true Interest, 
Peace, and Happiness. This, I humbly trust, in your generous Mind, 
will apologize for my presuming to address your Lordship, to whom I 
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have not the Hooor of being personally known, tho' I am no stranger 
to the amiable Character you sustain, having often heard that great 
and good Man, my worthy and intimate Friend, the Rev'd M T . White- 
field, express in highest Terms his exalted opinion of you, and warm 
Respect and Esteem for you. He had a very sincere Love for these 
Colonies ; and used to observe that he knew your Lordship had a very 
great regard for our Civil and Religious Interests, which induc'd him 
frequently to wish that you might be appointed Secretary of State for 
the American Department : and when, my Lord, I heard of your 
Appointment to that important Office, the Conversation of my Dear 
Friend occur'd to my Mind, and, with a Joy unfelt before, I could not 
but congratulate myself and my Country upon an Event so repleat with 
the most pleasing Prospects of great advantage to America and the 
whole British Empire ; in consequence thereof, as I cannot but think, 
the Interests — nay, the very Being — of Britain and her Colonies, 
are, in the nature of our Constitution, so connected as not to admit of 
a Separation without very injuriously affecting, if not entirely ruining, 
both. I beg leave to observe to your Lordship that I have been 
of His Majesty's Council and House of Representatives here Thirty 
years without intermission, the last Twenty of which has been at the 
Council Board ; and that I firmly believe this People to be as truly 
loyal to his Majesty, as cordially affected to the illustrious House of 
Hanover, and as ardently desirous that there may never be wanting 
one of that August Family to sway the British Sceptre, until Time 
shall be no more, as any of his Subjects, in all his extended Dominions. 
(Please to observe, Sir, however, that I don't pretend to Justify any Dis- 
turbances which have [occurred], altho' they were not more or greater, 
perhaps, than often occur in large and free Governments), but, Sir, 
while this People in general fear God, and thus truly honour and are 
attacht to their King and his Royall House, they are at the same Time 
Tender — very feelingly Tender — and Zealously tenacious of their 
inestimable Charter Rights and Priviledges, which they apprehend 
(and your Lordship will Judge whether their apprehensions are well 
founded or not) have been greatly infring'd and broken in upon through 
the Machinations and Misrepresentations to the former Ministry from 
Persons on this side the Atlantic, who, from an Insatiable Thirst after 
Power and Gain, are far from seeking the welfare of Great Britain 
and her Colonies, — the aggrandising and enriching themselves seeming 
to be their grand Ultimatum ; and doubtless these Persons have also, 
from the same selfish views, made similar Misrepresentations to the 
present Ministry in general, and to Lord North in particular (who, 
from the Character I have heard of him from my Son-in-Law, Will? 
Pepperrell, Esq!, who had the honor more than once of being intro- 
duc'd into his Lordship's Company), I esteem as a Candid, Worthy, and 
valuable Nobleman. To these Misrepresentations is also, in a very 
great measure, owing the Difficulties and Distresses the Colonies now 
labor under. An Act for the sole purpose of raising a Revenue, 
whereby our Money is taken from us not only without but against our 
Consent, together with the late Manoeuvre to enforce and support the 
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Act, by impowering the Hon bl . e East India Company to export their 
Tea to America, subjected to a Duty payable in America, have, my 
Lord, among many other grievances complain'd of, given the Alarm, 
and caused that great uneasiness which now so universally prevails 
through the Colonies, and which, if not speedily and amicably adjusted, 
it is to be feared, will be productive of the most fatal Consequences. 
This Province, Sir, has always been foremost, even beyond its ability 
(and, notwithstanding the present unhappy disputes, would perhaps be 
so again if there should be the like occasion for it), in promoting the 
Honor of their King and Nation. Witness their twice saving Nova 
Scotia from falling into French Hands, the reduction of Louisbourg in 
1 745, under that valuable and much esteemed General, Sir William 
Pepperrell, Bart, and their many other expensive and heroic Expe- 
ditions against the common Enemy in the Wars that subsisted when 
those worthy Gentlemen, Shirley and Pownall, were successively 
Governors here. Under their mild and prudent Administration this 
People were happy among themselves, and highly in favor with the 
King and his Ministers ; and it is the general opinion of all prudent 
and Judicious Persons that, if the Revenue Act should be repeal'd, and 
affairs put in the same situation they were when that Gentleman filPd 
the chief seat of Government, or he return'd (or some other prudent, 
discreet Gentleman of like Disposition appointed) our Governor, the 
former most agreeable and much to be desir'd Harmony would once 
more be restor'd and subsist between us and our Mother Country. 
And may I, my Lord, be permitted to say that I firmly trust your 
Lordship is raised up and. appointed in Providence to accomplish this 
so grand an Event, and that the Time is hastening when the Babes 
who are yet to be born will arise and pronounce Lord Dartmouth 
blessed for saving Great Britain and her Colonies from the alarming 
and much to be dreaded consequences of the Intestine Broils and Divi- 
sions which now so unhappily subsist between them ; and from a full 
Perswasion of your Lordship's [feelings] towards this distres'd Country, 
to effect this happy reunion, you will exert your eminent Powers and 
enlarg'd influence for its relief, consistent with the Interest of the whole 
Community collectively. When a People are greatly and universally 
agitated, I believe your Lordship will agree (consistent, however, with 
the dignity of Government) that Lenitive, Pacific measures, rather 
than warm and coercive ones, are most likely to procure and restore 
that solid and desirable Harmony and tranquillity which is so essential 
to the mutual Happiness of a King and his Subjects. I am not gov- 
ern'd, Sir, by any Party. I am conscious that in all Public affairs I 
have made the Honor of my King, and the real Interests and Peace of 
my Country, the ultimate end of all my Transactions. I am so to live 
in this World as that I may be happy in another ; and no Man more 
ardently wishes and earnestly Prays to the God of Peace for the 
Restoration of those happy Times which formerly subsisted between 
us and our Mother Country than I do ; for, Sir, while these Animosities 
continue, our Implacable French and Spanish Enemies doubtless do 
and will triumph in secret ; and God knows whether the Machinations 
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of those restless Foes are not at work behind the Curtain in sowing 
and fomenting Jealousies and Divisions between us. But be that as it 
may, my Lord, I revere my King, I regard his Friends, and utterly 
detest all his and my Country's Enemies, whether Foreign or Domestic. 
And now, my Lord, after wishing you all Health and Happiness, and 
that you long be continued an Ornament and great Blessing to the 
whole British Empire ; and that late, very late, you may be receiv'd, 
from transacting in the great, weighty, and momentous affairs of an 
Earthly, to the Sublime Serene Joys, Employments, and Felicities of 
an Heavenly Kingdom ; and humbly craving your excuse for giving 
you the trouble of this long Epistle, which, as an Individual Member 
of Society, I have taken the liberty of addressing to you in your private 
Capacity only, Permit me the Honor, anno' personally unknown, of 
subscribing myself, with all possible Deference and Respect, 

Your Lordship's Most Obed* H'ble Serv? 

I. ROYALL * 

To the Eight Honorable Lord Dabtmouth. 

Considerations like those presented in the above wise letters, 
however just they appear now, proved of no account. The 
destruction of the tea was judged an act of rebellion. The 
first of the penal measures devised to vindicate the national 
honor was the Boston Port Act. On receiving it, the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, May 26, 1774, passed the 
following vote, 115 yeas, 8 nays : — 

"Ordered, That the Committee of Correspondence be, and they are 
hereby, directed to write to the Committees of Correspondence of all 
the British Colonies on this continent, enclosing a copy of an unpre- 
cedented act of the British Parliament for shutting up the port of 
Boston and otherwise punishing the inhabitants of said town; and 
desire their immediate attention to an act designed to suppress the 
spirit of liberty in America ; and that five be a quorum of such com- 
mittee for the future." 

The committee communicated the Port Act to the colonies 
in the following circular : — 

Province op the Massachusetts Bat, May 28, 1774. 

Gentlemen, — By order of the House of Representatives of this 
province, we enclose you an Act, passed in the late session of the 
British Parliament, entitled " An Act to discontinue, in such manner 
and for such time as are therein mentioned, the landing and discharg- 
ing, lading or shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town 

* This letter is printed from the original in the archives of the Society. Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, 1632 to 1795. 
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and within the harbor of Boston, in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
in » North America." 

We think the archives of Constantinople might be in vain searched 
for a parallel. To reason upon such an act would be idleness. You will 
doubtless judge every British American colony deeply concerned in it, 
and contemplate and determine upon it accordingly. 

We are, with great regard, your friends and fellow-countrymen, 

Thomas Cushing. 

Samuel Adams. 

James Warren. 

Joseph Hawley. 

Thomas Gardiner. 

Wm. Heath. 

The monument erected on Beacon Hill, in Boston, to com- 
memorate the train of events which led to the American Revo- 
lution, bore these inscriptions : " Tea Act passed 1773. Tea 
destroyed in Boston, December 16. Port of Boston shut and 
guarded, June 1, 1774." The tea act expressed the determi- 
nation of the sovereignty to establish a principle fatal to the 
institutions of a free people. The destruction of the tea, 
resorted to when all other measures of resisting the execution 
of the tea act failed, was dictated by the primal law of self- 
preservation. This deed brought upon Massachusetts the well- 
known series of penal measures inaugurated by the Boston 
Port Act. They evoked the fraternity which united the people 
of thirteen colonies into an indissoluble union. The closer 
these truly great events are studied, the more there will be 
found in them to illustrate the formative process of our 
country. 

The President next called upon Mr. Waterston, who stated 
that he had received communications from several members 
compelled to be absent. Among these were letters from our 
honored associates, Henry W. Longfellow and William C. 
Bryant. The communication from the latter he would venture 
to read : — 

Koslyn, Long Island, 
Dec. 12, 1873. 

My dear Sir, — I thank you for your very kind invitation to meet 
at your house with the members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, on the anniversary of the Boston Tea Party. For various 
reasons I cannot accept it, although it would give me pleasure to be 
present on an occasion like this, which assembles the members of a 
society comprehending so many eminent men and possessing so rich 
a field for its labors. It would be interesting, with them, to look back 
upon what has happened since the event which will then be commem- 
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orated, and to observe how the mighty changes in the fortune of 
nations, which, while we look only on the present and the future, seem 
to unroll themselves slowly before our eyes, like a moving panorama, 
lie crowded together in the past. Such a review would naturally carry 
the contemplation beyond the limits of your State and into fields 
beyond the province of your Society, save in occasional glimpses 
showing the agency of the sons of Massachusetts in new common- 
wealths founded, peopled, and made great; fierce and bloody wars 
waged, victories gained, and the Republic saved ; the discoveries of 
science turned to practical account, in a manner which fills the world 
with wonder; mountains pierced, and arid deserts traversed by iron 
tracks ; the East married to the West, and America made the neighbor 
of China ; great men rising and filling the world with their fame, and 
passing away to take their quiet niche in history; eloquent voices 
raised, and not in vain, for God and liberty, and then hushed in death ; 
mighty wrongs committed, redressed, and punished ; new wrongs com- 
mitted and yet waiting their reward ; and, all the while, rumors of 
still mightier changes reaching us from the Old World, — rumors of 
ancient despotisms overthrown, new empires formed, and young re- 
publics making the experiment of existence in the seat of old monarch- 
ies. History will have much to do in recording the events of the 
century which ends on the sixteenth of this month. 

With kind regards, I am, dear sir, 

Very cordially yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 
Rev, B. C. Wateeston. 

In connection with the historical paper to which we have just 
listened from our associate, Mr. Frothingham, letters written by 
Governor Hutchinson, to this day unpublished, have been read. 

I have, said Mr. Waterston, in my possession, two folio vol- 
umes, being the works of Aristotle, printed M.D.C.V., which vol- 
umes formed part of the library of Governor Hutchinson, and 
may have been by his side on that memorable day when the tea 
was thrown into the harbor. The present moment seems a 
fitting occasion on which to present these volumes to the His- 
torical Society, and their acceptance is herewith respectfully 
requested. 

We are surrounded, Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Society, with interesting memorials of that period in the 
history of the country which we have met to celebrate. By 
a special vote of the Society, precious historical documents and 
mementos are here for our investigation. 

Yonder are files of the newspapers of that time, from 1755 to 
1776. Discolored and stained as theyare, they yet bring back 
to us, as nothing else can, the minutest incidents as they tran- 
spired. The " Boston Gazette," the " Chronicle," the " News- 
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Letter," are all here. Not reprints, but the veritable papers 
which came before the excited public, week after week (such a 
thing as a daily paper was a luxury unknown through the whole 
province), with no overwhelming superfluity as now. How 
anxiously were these scanty sheets looked for, and how eagerly 
were they read ! The call for town meetings ; the reports of 
resolves and proceedings ; private and public advertisements ; 
domestic and foreign news ; pointed paragraphs and pithy sug- 
gestions; calm statements and spirited appeals, — the exact 
impress of the time is faithfully portrayed, not as modified by 
after events, but as they actually transpired day by day. We 
see every shade of advancing feeling, the whole progress and 
development of ideas, and the very motives and purposes that 
swayed the public mind. Paragraphs and advertisements and 
communications abound in these publications which it would 
be interesting at this time to read ; but they can only be referred 
to at present as a whole, and left for private and more delib- 
erate investigation. 

In addition to the volumes of papers belonging to the So- 
ciety, there are others which individuals have furnished for this 
occasion, — the " Cumberland Gazette," the "New Hampshire 
Freeman's Journal," the " Columbian Centinel," and the 
" Newport Mercury," taking us directly back to the passing 
events of 1773. Passages have been marked which would 
have been appropriate reading for this occasion, but they must 
for the present moment be passed by. 

There is also a series of papers published in Philadelphia 
by Benjamin Franklin, together with pamphlets bearing his 
impress ; also a rare volume published in Boston, containing 
pamphlets printed in 1773, giving a detailed recital of facts 
connected with the destruction of the tea, and a full expression 
of opinions. 

We have here, among other memorials, two sealed bottles 
containing tea gathered on the Dorchester shore Dec. 17, 1773, 
the morning after the three hundred and forty-two chests were 
emptied into the sea. In this connection, I may call attention 
to a daguerreotype of Captain Henry Purkitt, the last of the 
survivors of the tea-party, who died March 3, 1846, aged 91, 
together with a whole-length silhouette taken from life ; both 
likenesses suggesting a manly and commanding character. 
With these is a small silver corkscrew which Captain Purkitt 
had in his pocket while he assisted in throwing over the tea. 
These mementos have been sent by his family for this occasion. 

I have also received a letter from my friend, Mr. John J. 
May, of this city, identifying his relative, Colonel John May, 

24 
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as one connected with the destruction of the tea. Colonel May 
was of the fifth generation from John, who came from Mayfield, 
Sussex, England, and landed at Plymouth in 1640. Colonel 
May was born in 1748. He was married in 1773. On the even- 
ing of December 16, three taps were heard at his window, when 
he suddenly went out and did not return until morning. His 
wife never doubted where he was, though upon that point he 
maintained a life-long silence. It was well understood by his 
friends that he took active part at that time. The traditions 
in the family all go to establish the fact. " The probabilities," 
says Mr. May, in the note from which I read, " are confirmed 
by a knowledge of his character and habits. He was a man of 
enterprise and great energy, — muscular, bold, and fond of 
adventure. An ardent patriot, he engaged early in military 
service in his country's cause. Living near the Liberty Tree 
and taking interest in the popular meetings, he could not fail to 
know of the work in progress, and, knowing of it, was morally 
certain to take a part. He was also well known as a man of 
high principles, integrity and honor ; — a hater of shams. It 
seems fairly to be inferred that such a man would not have 
allowed imputations, either favorable or unfavorable, to attach 
to him, unless held to silence by an obligation which he could 
not honorably break ; and it is certain that he went to his grave 
knowing that his friends believed him to have been of the 
number of those who did the work in question." 

Governor Bowdoin, in a letter to General Washington, dated 
1788, speaks of Colonel May as having distinguished himself 
in the service of the United States under the Count de Rocham- 
beau. In 1788 and 1789, he went upon an expedition to the 
" Ohio Country," then wild and unsettled. During this expe- 
dition he kept a journal, which has remained in manuscript 
until the present year, when, with a sketch of his life, accom- 
panied by letters, it has been printed by the Philosophical and 
Historical Society of Ohio. A copy of this, from Mr. John J. 
May, I herewith present to the Society. 

Among the authentic relics before us is a China punch-bowl 
belonging to the Society, which is accompanied by a letter from 
the late Peter Edes, of Boston, addressed to his grandson, dated 
February, 1836. It gives so graphic a picture of the transac- 
tions of that day that the whole scene seems brought vividly 
before one. I will read a few lines : — 

" You request of me a particular account of the * tea-party,' 
so called. . . . What little I know I give you, as far as I can 
remember. I recollect perfectly well that, in the afternoon 
preceding the evening of the destruction of the tea, a number 
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of gentlemen met in the parlor of my father's house, — how 
many I cannot say. ... I was not admitted into their pres- 
ence. . . . They remained in the house till dark, I suppose to 
disguise themselves like Indians, when they left the house and 
proceeded to the wharves where the vessels lay. Before they 
reached there, they were joined by hundreds. After they left the 
room I went into it, but my father was not there. I therefore 
thought I would take a walk to the wharves as a spectator, where 
was collected, I may say, as many as two thousand persons. 
The Indians worked smartly. Some were in the hold imme- 
diately after the hatches were broken open, fixing the ropes 
to the tea-chests ; others were hauling up the chests, and 
others stood ready with their hatchets to cut off the bindings 
of the chests and cast them overboard. I remained on the 
wharf till I was tired, and, fearing some disturbance might 
occur, went home, leaving the Indians working like good in- 
dustrious fellows. This is all I know about it." 

Among the volumes before us, printed at that period and 
throwing light upon the spirit of the times, is the oration of 
John Hancock, delivered March 5th, 1774, before the free- 
holders and other inhabitants of the town of Boston, in the 
Old South Meeting-house, less than eighty days after the 
destruction of the tea. The copy, in my hand, was printed in 
Queen Street by Messrs. Edes and Gill, and is dated the same 
year. Of this address, John Adams, in his diary of that date, 
says : " Heard the oration pronounced by Colonel Hancock, — 
an elegant, pathetic, and spirited performance." 

" We have all," exclaimed Hancock " one common cause : 
let it, therefore, be our only contest, who shall most con- 
tribute to the security of the liberties of America" (p. 15). 

Speaking of the destruction of the tea, an event dating less 
than three months before : — 

" Great expectations were also formed from the artful scheme 
of allowing the East India Company to export tea to America 
upon their own account. This certainly, had it succeeded, 
would have effected the purpose of the contrivers, and gratified 
the most sanguine wishes of our adversaries. We soon should 
have found our trade in the hands of foreigners, and taxes im- 
posed on every thing which we consumed ; nor would it have 
been strange if, in a few years, a company in London should 
have purchased an exclusive right of trading to America. But 
their plot was soon discovered" (p. 16). 

"The people," he adds, " soon were aware of the poison 
which, with so much craft and subtlety, had been concealed. 
Loss and disgrace ensued; and perhaps this long-concerted 
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masterpiece of policy may issue in the total disuse of TEA in 
this country, which will eventually be the saving of the lives 
and the estates of thousands " (p. 17). 

This imaginary supposition is amusingly in contrast with 
existing facts. But Hancock proceeds : " While we rejoice 
that the adversary has not hitherto prevailed against us, let 
us by no means put off the harness. Restless malice and disap- 
pointed ambition will still suggest new measures to our invet- 
erate enemies. Therefore, let us be ready to take the field 
whenever danger calls ; let us be united and strengthen the 
hands of each other, by promoting a general union among us." 

The words which follow are worthy of notice, as proof of 
that united feeling which existed among the colonies, and 
especially striking is the emphatic call which is here publicly 
made for a general Congress : — 

" Much has been done," he says, " by the Committees of 
Correspondence for this and the other towns of this province 
towards uniting the inhabitants ; let them still go on and 
prosper. Much has been done by the Committees of Corre- 
spondence for the Houses of Assembly in this and our sister 
colonies, for uniting the inhabitants of the whole Continent 
for the security of their common interest. May success ever 
attend their generous endeavors. But permit me here to sug- 
gest a general Congress of Deputies from the several Houses 
of Assembly on the Continent, as the most effectual method 
of establishing such a Union as the present posture of our 
affairs requires. At such a Congress, a firm foundation may 
be laid for the security of our Rights and Liberties " (p. 17). 

" Remember," he exclaimed, " from whom you sprang. . . . 
I conjure you by all that is dear, by all that is honorable, by all 
that is sacred, not only that ye pray, but that you act. That, 
if necessary, ye fight and even die for the prosperity of our 
Jerusalem" (p. 18). 

John Adams, in his journal that day, thus speaks of Han- 
cock's address in regard to its delivery : " The composition, 
pronunciation, action, exceeded the expectations of everybody. 
They exceeded even mine, which were very considerable " 
(Life of John Adams, vol. ii. p. 332). 

Several autograph papers by Hancock are on the table before 
us. One written in 1771 as a selectman of Boston; one a 
business note of exchange, in December of that year ; one a 
letter in 1776; another in Marine Committee, Philadelphia, 
1777; and another as Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1785. What remarkable changes in the 
condition of affairs in the country do these dates suggest ! 
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The excitement against the tax upon tea was no sudden out- 
break. It is well known that for years taxation without repre- 
sentation had been a subject of constant discussion and of deep 
public feeling. In 1765, when the Stamp Act passed and re- 
ceived the royal assent, the protests were emphatic, public 
indignation kindled into a flame. It was an encroachment of 
arbitrary power, another instance of British aggression which 
was absolutely odious to the mass of the people. So violent 
was the opposition, that the act was publicly repealed the year 
after, but with an ill grace on the part of George the Third, 
who bitterly stigmatized it as " the Fatal Compliance," which 
"planted thorns in his pillow," — vowing petulantly that he 
would not yield his authority. The colonies at this triumph 
gave every demonstration of joy, and for a time were appeased. 
But soon appeared the same aggressive principle in the so-called 
Townsend Acts,with grievance following upon grievance, includ- 
ing in 1768 the introduction of armed force and the billeting 
of British troops ; so that the flames were perpetually fanned. 

In corroboration of these familiar facts, I have received 
within a few days from Newport, Rhode Island, an original 
document, signed by James Otis and others, bearing date Boston, 
June 25th, 1764, being a letter prepared in Massachusetts by 
order of the General Court, sent to the other colonies both as 
an expression of good- will and to solicit union and co-operation. 
This is one of the earliest propositions, if it is not indeed the 
very first public measure to bring all the American assemblies 
into joint action. 

Our honored associate, Richard fVothingham, in his admi- 
rable work on the " Rise of the Republic," quotes from the 
journal of the House of Representatives the Resolve that pre- 
ceded this letter : " June 13, 1764. Ordered that Mr. Otis, 
Mr. Thacher, Mr. Cushing, Captain Sheafe, and Mr. Gray be 
a committee, in the recess of the Court, to write to the other 
governments to acquaint them with the Instructions this day 
voted. ... To prevent a Stamp Act or any other impositions 
and taxes upon this and the other American provinces ; and 
that the said committee, in the name and behalf of this House, 
desire the several assemblies on this continent to join with them 
in the same measure " (Rise of the Republic, p. 169). 

This order passed June 13 ; twelve days after, the following 
official letter was sent : — 

Boston, June 25th, 1764 

The House of Representatives of his Majesty's Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, at the session of the General Assembly in May 
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last, being informed of the late Act of Parliament relating to the Sugar 
Trade with foreign colonies, and the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons relating to stamp Duties and other Taxes proposed to be laid on 
the British colonies, were humbly of opinion, that these measures have 
a tendency to deprive the colonists of some of their most essential 
rights as British subjects and as men, particularly the right of assessing 
their own taxes, and being free from any impositions but such as they 
consent to by themselves, or representatives. 

Then follows a remonstrance, together with solicitations that 
the act may be repealed, and a call for the prevention of fur- 
ther duties and taxes on the colonies. 

For this purpose (it adds) we are desirous of the united assistance 
of the several colonies in a petition against such formidable attacks 
upon what we conceive to be' the inseparable rights of British subjects ; 
and that the agents of the several colonies may be directed by the 
representatives of the people on the continent of North America to 
unite in the most serious Remonstrance against measures so destructive 
of the liberty, the commerce, and property of the colonists, and in their 
tendency so pernicious to the real interest of Great Britain. 

The House have done us the honor to appoint us a committee, in 
the recess of the General Court, to inform the several Houses of 
Representatives of this continent of their desires ; and we do ourselves 
the honor to subscribe ourselves 

Your most humble servants, 

James Otis. 
Thomas Cushing. 

OxENBRIDGE ThACHER. 

Thomas Gray. 
Edward Sheafe. 

Thus, by this official communication sent from Boston in 
June, 1764, and now for the first time, a century after, brought 
back again to this place, — we see that nearly ten years before 
the destruction of the tea the people felt themselves deeply 
aggrieved, and were taking the most active measures to free 
themselves by peaceful and lawful means from a galling 
wrong. 

Some oppressive acts after this general and earnest Remon- 
strance were reluctantly withdrawn, others were allowed to 
slumber. One can see how the old evil, bursting suddenly 
upon them in a new form, should send a startling shudder 
through the land and lead to most decisive and spirited 
action. 

" The town," said Hutchinson, " is as furious as in the time 
of the Stamp Act." "The flame," said Mrs. Adams, "is 
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kindled ; and, like lightning, it catches from soul to soul. 7 ' 
Not only the town, but the whole surrounding country, — every 
village in the province and every colony on the continent, — par- 
ticipated in this excitement. People for twenty miles around 
were flocking to Paneuil Hall, and thence to the Old South 
Church. The papers of that day are filled with the accounts. 
One knows that Paul Revere and Joseph Warren and John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams were actively engaged. It is 
interesting to recall the ages of the leading patriots at that 
time : Samuel Adams was 51 ; John Adams, 38 ; Paul Revere, 
38 ; John Hancock, 36 ; Joseph Warren, 32 ; and Josiah 
Quincy, 29. All are familiar with the leading events : the 
arrival of the ships; the circumstances preceding this event, 
and what followed ; the thronged meetings at Faneuil Hall and 
the Old South; the interviews, the resolves, and the closing 
results. 

I have in my hand the original diary of John Adams, placed 
under our care for this anniversary by his grandson, the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, in which is recorded, from December, 
1772, day by day, the movements and occurrences of the time, 
with a full and frank expression of his own views and opinions. 
Under date of 1773, December 17, is written as follows : — 



Diary of John Adams. 

Last Night 3 Cargoes of Bohea Tea were emptied into the Sea. 
This Morning a Man of War sails. This is the most magnificent 
Movement of all. There is a Dignity, a Majesty, a Sublimity in this 
last Effort of the Patriots that I greatly admire. The People should 
never rise without doing something to be remembered, — something 
notable & striking. This Destruction of the Tea is so bold, so 
daring, so firm, intrepid, & inflexible, and it must have so important 
Consequences, and so lasting, that I cannot but consider it as an 
Epocha in History. ... 

What Measures will the Ministry take, in Consequence of this? 
Will y y resent it? Will y y dare to resent it? Will y y punish us? 
how? By quartering Troops upon us? by Annulling our Charter? 
by laying on more duties ? by restraining our Trade ? by sacrifice of 
Individuals ? or how ? 

The question is, whether y e Destruction of this Tea was necessary ? 
I apprehend it was absolutely and indispensably so. They co d not send 
it back, the Govf Admiral & Collector & comptroller wo d not suffer 
it. It was in their Power to have saved it, but in no other. It co d not 
get by y e Castle, y e Men of War, &c. Then there was no other Alter- 
native but to destroy it or let it be landed. To let it be landed, would 
be giving up the Principle of Taxation by Parliamentary Authority, 
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against which y e Continent have struggled for 10 years. It was losing 
all our labor for 10 years, and subjecting ourselves & our Posterity 
forever to Egyptian Task-masters ; to Burthens, Indignities ; to Igno- 
miny, reproach, & contempt ; to Desolation and oppression ; to 
Poverty & Servitude. 

But it will be said, it might have been left in the Care of a Com- 
mittee of y e Town, or in Castle William. To this many objections 
may be made. 

Such were the thoughts of John Adams on the morning 
following the event. 

I might call attention to various autograph papers by "Wash- 
ington and Franklin, which are here for inspection, some of 
them of about the same date that we this evening commemo- 
rate. But I desire to confine myself to that which has some 
direct bearing upon this anniversary. I will therefore close 
my remarks by calling attention to the historical papers and 
mementos on the table before us, intimately associated with 
the life and labors of Josiah Quincy, Jr., one of the youngest, 
as he was one of the purest and best, of that noble company 
of patriots whose self-sacrificing labors prepared the way for 
American Independence. 

Born in 1744, he entered Harvard in 1759, and graduated in 
1763, with the highest academic honors, taking his degree of 
Master of Arts three years after, delivering an oration in Eng- 
lish, the first English oration recorded in the college annals. 

The theses of the graduates, printed in Latin, according to 
the custom of that day, with the dates 1763-1766, bearing the 
name of Josiah Quincy, are upon the table. There is also a 
manuscript volume, of the same date, written in his collegiate 
hand, containing seventy quarto pages, selected from Shake- 
speare. Other portions of this commonplace-book were after- 
wards filled with law reports. 

As early as 1767, Josiah Quincy, Jr., became a zealous writer 
in the " Boston Gazette," doing much to shape the opinions of 
the time. In October of 1770, after what is known as the 
" Boston Massacre," when but twenty-six years of age, he un- 
dertook the defence of Captain Preston, — an act bitterly op- 
posed at the time, but standing out as one of the most honorable 
events in the whole history of the country. During this same 
year he was appointed by the freeholders and other inhabitants 
of the town of Boston to draw up " instructions " for the rep- 
resentatives recently elected, among whom were the Hon. 
James Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, Thomas Cushing, and John 
Hancock. 
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I hold in my hands the original draft of this letter in the 
handwriting of Josiali Quiney, Jr. This was the boldest utter- 
ance which had yet been made. Governor Hutchinson writes : 
" The instructions given this year . . . not only afforded a 
strong presage of the measures of the House, but, in words more 
open and express than had been before ventured on, indicated 
to the government in England the design of a general revolt " 
(Hutchinson's History, vol. iii. p. 290). 

Some of the passages are so striking and powerful, that from 
this autograph manuscript (the identical paper accepted by the 
town at that time) I will venture to read a few words : — 



Instructions from the Town of Boston to their Representatives, May 15, 

1770. 

Gentlemen, — The town of Boston, by their late choice of you to 
represent them in the ensuing General Court, have given strong proof 
of their confidence in your abilities and integrity; for no period since the 
perilous times of our venerable fathers, has worn a more gloomy and 
alarming aspect. Unwarrantable and arbitrary exactions made upon 
the people, trade expiring, grievances, murmurs, and discontents, con- 
vulsing every part of the British empire, forebode a day of trial, in 
which, under God, nothing but stern virtue and inflexible fortitude can 
save us from a rapacious and miserable destruction. A series of occur- 
rences, many recent events, and especially the late journals of the House 
of Lords, afford good reason to believe, that a deep-laid and desperate 
plan of imperial despotism has been laid, and partly executed, for the 
extinction of all civil liberty. 

For many years past, we have, with sorrow, beheld the approaching 
conflict. Various have been the causes which pressed on this decisive 
period ; and every thing now conspires to prompt a full exertion of our 
utmost vigilance, wisdom, and firmness. And as the exigencies of the 
times require not only the refined abilities of true policy, but the more 
martial virtues, conduct, valor, and intrepidity, so, gentlemen, in giving 
you our suffrages,, at this election, we have devolved upon you a most 
important trust, to discharge which, we doubt not, you will summon 
up the whole united faculties of mind and body. 

The instruction then goes into detail respecting various 
grievances, and finally calls attention to the imperative neces- 
sity of Union among the colonies : — 

One of the most weighty matters which attracts our affection, and 
lies deep in the heart of every sensible and honest American is the 
firm and lasting union of the colonies. There is no one point which 
ought more to engage your affectionate zeal. 

Our enemies, well knowing the consequence of this great acquisition! 

25 
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have bent their whole force to render it abortive. Without the least 
foundation, jealousies have been insidiously infused, diabolical false- 
hoods forged, idle tales propagated, little discords fomented, and every 
engine, that fraud could invent, and hardy villains manage, has been 
set to work, in order to retard, if not utterly overthrow, this desirable 
attainment. But all hath not done. The eyes of our worthy brethren, 
through the continent, are open. 

Yet, as we know the plotting malice, inveteracy, and indefatigable 
labor of the desperately wicked, we strongly inculcate that you be 
zealous to keep up a cordial intercourse with our sister colonies ; and, 
as our interests are so apparently inseparable, nothing but an intimate 
communion is requisite to cement our political and natural attachment. 



Our choice of you, gentlemen, to represent us at this hazardous 
juncture, is a sufficient evidence of our great dependence on your wise, 
honest, and steady conduct. We therefore leave all other matters to 
your best discretion and judgment, till we shall see fit to give further 
instructions. We greatly confide that you will bear in strong remem- 
brance the hardships and sufferings of our pious fathers to find out 
and purchase this remote asylum from ecclesiastical persecution and 
civil tyranny ; that, inspired by their glorious example, you will vigor- 
ously repel, even unto the uttermost, the insults and violences of 
internal and external enemies to our peace. We remind you that, 
the further nations recede and give way to the gigantic strides of any 
powerful despot, the more rapidly will the fiend advance to spread 
wide desolation; and then, should an attempt be made to stay his 
ravaging progress, " the dogs of war, let loose and hot for blood, — 
rush on to waste and havoc." 

Obsta principiis is the maxim to be held in view. It is now no time 
to halt between two opinions. The demands of fraud, violence, and 
usurpation are insatiable. It is, therefore, no reason to stand listening 
to subtle allurements, deceitful cajolings, or formidable threatenings. 
We therefore enjoin you, at all hazards, to deport (as we rely your own 
hearts will stimulate) like the faithful representatives of a free-born, 
awakened, and determined people. 

At the meeting when this Report of Instructions by Mr. 
Quincy was unanimously accepted by the inhabitants, in 1770, 
Richard Dana signed the paper as presiding officer, and William 
Cooper as Town Clerk. 

Such was the spirit existing in 1770, — and there were three 
years more of aggressions on the one side, and endurance on 
the other, before that outburst of feeling which destroyed the 
tea 

As another evidence of the manner in which these principles 
pervaded the whole nature of this devoted patriot, and stamped 
themselves upon every thing upon which he looked, we need 
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but turn our eyes to this piece of silver plate bearing the 
Quincy arms, where the crest assumed is & law book supporting 
a liberty-cap, and dated 1770. 

And in his will he wrote, " I give to my son, when he shall 
arrive at the age of fifteen years, Algernon Sidney's works, 
John Locke's works, Lord Bacon's works, Gordon's 4 Tacitus,' 
and Cato's Letters. May the Spirit of Liberty rest upon him ! " 

Ten years after his death his library was consumed by 
fire, and wholly lost. The only volume saved was one quarto 
volume of " Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land," printed at Oxford, 1768. This volume, now before us, 
was fortunately loaned at the time to the Phillips family. 

We have also with us the original draft, wholly in the 
handwriting of Josiah Quincy, Jr., of his famous "Observa- 
tions on the Act of Parliament, commonly called the Boston 
Port Bill," written in 1774, with various alterations made 
by himself; together with the proof-sheets of the first edition, 
published by Edes and Gill, in Queen Street, revised and cor- 
rected by his own pen. 

" Be it remembered," said Daniel Webster, " it was a think- 
ing community that achieved our Revolution before a battle 
had been fought." These very pages before us (which have 
been written now for a hundred years) were the living thoughts 
which helped to enlighten and kindle the popular mind. 

Before proceeding further, permit me to state that we are 
indebted to the family, and especially to the eldest daughter, 
Eliza Susan Quincy, for these most interesting mementos and 
papers so sacredly associated with the memory of Josiah 
Quincy. 

A sympathizing companion to her father through his long 
public career, she has ever been indefatigable in collecting 
facts, and in the pursuit of antiquarian and historical investi- 
gation ; with artistic skill delineating what could thus be 
presented to the eye, and with accurate judgment, giving ex- 
pression to materials of thought, which her untiring industry 
has collected. 

President Quincy always gave testimony to his indebtedness 
to his eldest daughter. In the preface to his " History of Har- 
vard University," published in 1840, he affirms that the work 
through its whole progress owed much to her vigilance. And 
Mr. Edmund Quincy, in his recent life of his father, speaks of 
this sister as his father's confidential friend and literary adviser, 
who was appointed by her father's will the custodian of his 
papers. 
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The members of this Society will, I am sure, be gratified to 
learn that Miss Quincy is at present engaged in carrying through 
the press a new edition of the memoirs of her grandfather, with 
additions and notes ; the earlier edition, of 1825, having been 
long out of print. 

There is but one paper more to which I will call attention : 
it is the autograph letter by Josiah Quincy, Jr., written in 
London, Dec. 14, 1774, in which he writes home to his wife 
the words he had uttered in the Old South Church, at the 
memorable meeting which preceded the destruction of the tea. 
It is the only authentic account of that speech which exists ; 
and Gordon, who introduces it into his History of the Revolu- 
tion, borrowed it from this manuscript. 

As a preface to his abstract of the address, Mr. Quincy, in 
his letter, speaks of the condition of feeling he had found in 
England, and utters in the most earnest manner his deep con- 
viction that nothing short of the absolute shedding of blood 
could ever secure liberty to his country. 

" Be true to yourselves,' 5 he writes. " There is not a sensi- 
ble man of either party here but acknowledges your ability to 
save your country, if you have but union, courage, and perse- 
verance." 

" Let me tell you one very serious truth," he continues, " in 
which we are all agreed. Your countrymen must seal their 
cause with their blood. You know how often and how long ago 
I said this. I see every day more and more reason to confirm 
my opinion." 

" Surely, my countrymen," he adds, alluding to his address 
at the Old South, " will recollect the words I held to them this 
time twelvemonth." 

Before quoting the address itself, let me read a few words 
from Bancroft, vol. vi. pp. 485, 486 : — 

u The morning of Thursday, the sixteenth of December, 
1773, dawned upon Boston, a day by far the most momentous 
in its annals. ... At ten o'clock the people of Boston, with at 
least two thousand men from the country, assembled in the 
Old South. Samuel Adams . . . addressed the meeting, which 
was become far the most numerous ever held in Boston, em- 
bracing seven thousand men. There was among them a patriot 
of fervid feeling; passionately devoted to the liberty of his 
country ; still young ; his eye bright, his cheek glowing with 
hectic fever. He knew that his strength was ebbing. The 
work of vindicating American freedom must be done soon, or 
he will be no party to the great achievement. He rises, but it 
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is to restrain, and, being truly brave and truly resolved, he 
speaks the language of moderation." 

Mr. Quincy' s Address, copied from his own manuscript 

u It is not, Mr. Moderator, the spirit that vapors within these 
walls that must stand us in stead. The exertions of this day 
will call forth events which will make a very different spirit 
necessary for our salvation. Look to the end. Whoever sup- 
poses that shouts and hosannas will terminate the trials of the 
day, entertains a childish fancy. We must be grossly ignorant of 
the importance and value of the prize for which we contend ; — 
we must be equally ignorant of the powers of those who have 
combined against us ; — we must be blind to that malice, invet- 
eracy, and insatiable revenge, which actuate our enemies, public 
and private, abroad and in our bosom, to hope we shall end 
this controversy without the sharpest, the sharpest conflicts ; 
to flatter ourselves that popular resolves, popular harangues, 
popular acclamations, and popular vapor, will vanquish our 
foes. Let us consider the issue. Let us look to the end. Let 
us weigh and consider, before we advance to those measures 
which must bring on the most trying and terrible struggle, this 
country ever saw." 

" Thus," says Bancroft, " spoke the younger Quincy. ' Now 
that the hand is to the plough,' cried a voice from among the 
throng, 4 there must be no looking back.' Then the whole 
assembly of seven thousand voted unanimously that the tea 
should not be landed." 

Still the assembly refused to dissolve ; but, on the return of 
Rotch from Milton, about six o'clock, and on his report to the 
meeting that the Governor would not grant a pass for the 
" Dartmouth," and that it was not in his power to send the vessel 
back with the tea on board, Samuel Adams said, " This meet- 
ing can do nothing more to save the country." 

At that moment a band of men dressed as Mohawks, with 
vehement shouts, passed by the church, and the house in which 
Franklin was born, on their way to Griffin's Wharf. Very soon 
there was resolute work on board the " Dartmouth," " Eleanor," 
and " Beaver," and speedily the much-talked-of tea was floating 
in the harbor. 

Well might Mr. Quincy add as he did in his letter from Lon- 
don, " In the sight of God and all just men, the cause is good ; 
— we have the wishes of the wise and humane, we have the 
prayers of the pious, and the universal benison of all who seek 
to God for direction, aid and blessing." 
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While that meeting was held at the Old South Church, ex- 
actly one hundred years ago, — not far distant, in her pleasant 
home, nearly opposite the Province House, a mother was watch- 
ing her child. That infant, under two years of age, was Josiah 
Quincy, for whom the father in his last will sent up the aspira- 
tion, " May the Spirit of Liberty rest upon him ! " — a prayer 
which we all know was abundantly fulfilled. 

We, the members of this Massachusetts Historical Society, of 
which he was for sixty-eight years an ever-honored and most 
active member, his election to membership having taken place 
within the first two years of our corporate existence ; we, 
thinking of him always as venerable, — proud of his name at 
the head of our roll, welcoming his presence, and anxiously 
listening to his counsels, the living representative of the great 
historic period of the past ; we, who recall him as the efficient 
head of our city and the beloved President of our most ancient 
University, who was with us at our meetings even when he 
had reached the age of ninety, — it is difficult for us to feel 
that, — on the day whose hundredth anniversary we have met 
to celebrate, and while his father was addressing the excited 
multitude in the Old South Church, — he rested a helpless 
infant, protected and blessed by a mother's tender love. 

I will close these remarks by reading the following lines, 
written by Mrs. Waterston, the youngest child of our venerated 
friend, and the grand-daughter of Josiah Quincy, Jr., of Revolu 
tionary memory : — 

A FAMILY PICTURE. 

Josiah Quincy, Jr. Abigail Phillips Quincy. 

December 16, 1773. 

She was sitting by her fireside, 

Thro* the closing hours of day, • 
While wintry waves were tossing 

In Massachusetts Bay. 

A little child was sleeping, 

Rocked by her beating heart, — 
She knew the fateful moment, 

And was ready for her part. 

Who comes ? It is her hero, — 

The man whose voice of power 
Had uttered words prophetic, 

'Mid the passions of the hour ! 
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The deed is done, — the cargo 

Has sunk into the sea ; 
The conflict which must follow 

Is the fight for Liberty ! 

Then rose the wife and mother, — 

No tears were hers that night ; 
She laid her holy treasures 

On the Altar of the Right. 

The baby on her bosom, 

The hero of her love, — 
She pledged them both to Freedom, 

God heard the vow above. 

Soon closed her hero's story : 

His soul of fire and light 
Passed, as the guns of Lexington 

Opened the fearful fight. 

The baby on her bosom 

Through ninety years fought well 
For a stainless flag of freedom, 

As his country's records tell. 

A hundred years have vanished ; 

We know by heart and sight 
The conflicts which have followed 

That wild December night. 

And standing thus surrounded 

By spirits of the past, 
Let us wrestle for their blessing, 

While we hold their mantle fast. 

The Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., then passed around for the 
inspection of the members of the Society a large Silver Bowl, 
which was viewed with more than ordinary interest on account 
of the historical importance which it possesses. 

Upon the front of the bowl is inscribed : — 

To the Memory of the glorious Ninety-Two Members of the Honorable House 
of Eepresentatives of the Massachusetts Bay, who, undaunted by the insolent 
Menaces of Villains in Power, from a strict regard to Conscience and the Liber- 
ties of their Constituents, on the 30th of June, 1768, Voted, Not to Rescind. 

This inscription is surrounded by a wreath, and surmounted 
by a liberty-cap. On the opposite side of the bowl is a smaller 
wreath encircling the words,— 

No. 45. 
" Wilkes and Liberty." 
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Between, also surrounded by a liberty-cap, two small standards. 
Upon that at the right hand is engraved Magna Charta; and 
upon that at the left, Bill of Rights, Underneath is engraved 
a torn document, inscribed General Warrants. 

Around the circumference, near the top of the bowl, are 
engraved the names of the Fifteen Associates, belonging to 
Boston, for whom the bowl was made, and to whom, as a 
fellowship, it belonged. The favorite method of a " Round 
Robbin" is adopted, to indicate equality and common responsi- 
bility. The names are as follows : — 

John Homer, John "White, William Bowes, William Mackay, Peter Boyer, 
Daniel Malcom, Benjamin Cobb, Benjamin Goodwin, Caleb Hopkins, John 
Welsh, Nathaniel Barber, Fortesque Vernon, Daniel Parker, John Marston, 
Iehabod Jones. 

In referring to this relic, Dr. Ellis said : The bowl, simple in 
form, and without chasing, is of pure standard silver, of sub- 
stantial thickness, and hammered work. It was manufactured 
by Paul Revere, whose name is modestly stamped underneath. 
It weighs forty-four ounces and seven pennyweights. It is 
nearly six inches in depth and eleven inches in diameter, and 
will hold about a gallon. It rests upon a thick-rimmed base, 
or foot, of an inch in breadth. Mr. William Mackay bought 
out the shares of his associates in its proprietorship. It now 
belongs to his grandson, Mr. Robert Caldwell Mackay of this 
city. 

The name " Sons of Liberty" is said to have been adopted 
here from its having been used in a speech in Parliament by 
our friend Colonel Barre\ The fellowship under the name here 
was formed after the passage of the Stamp Act, and was first 
called in a Boston paper " The Union Club." It was composed 
mostly of mechanics, and held secret meetings, at which the 
risings and other measures were planned. The principal com- 
mittee met in the counting-room of Chase & Speakman's dis- 
tillery, in Hanover Square. (See "Boston Gazette," Aug. 
22, 1768.) The Provincial Assembly of Massachusetts had 
voted in 1767 to raise a Committee of Correspondence, by a 
circular letter, with the sister colonies, upon the common 
grievances. This high-handed measure, foreboding treason, 
congresses, and independence, when reported by Governor Sir 
Francis Bernard to the King and ministry, was interpreted in 
its full significance. A demand for the rescinding of the Act 
was made by the Governor, under Instructions, of the Assembly 
of the next year. The mischief of the circular letter had, of 
course, already been done. A warm debate in the Assembly 
resulted, June 30, 1768, in a vote " Not to rescind." Seven 
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teen voted for rescinding, ninety-two against rescinding. John 
Wilkes, in No. 45 of his " North Briton," vindicated the act of 
the colonies. " General warrants" were governmental warrants 
giving authority to search houses. 

This ancient relic of our local patriotism was evidently in- 
tended for holding, that there might be dispensed from it with 
a ladle, a favorite compounded beverage, of which a consider- 
able quantity must have been made and used internally or 
externally, in just those days, which went by the name of 
" Punch." It is to be supposed that if the company to par- 
take of it was large, there was another more capacious, if 
less costly, vessel near at hand, from which its contents might 
be renewed. Possibly, too, there were certain bottles or 
decanters in close proximity, from which those contents 
might be reinforced if too weak a hand had directed the 
mixture in the bowl. The exact method of compounding 
that old-fashioned beverage as to its ingredients, their propor- 
tions, and the order of putting them in it, is said to have died 
out with the " good old times" that are gone. Certain approxi 
mate, but confessedly demoralized, recipes for preparing it are 
preserved in some of our old and marked families. Such of 
those as we occasionally have the opportunity to test may be 
pronounced as in a measure satisfactory. But the original 
veritable compound, I believe, is now generally regarded as one 
of the " lost arts " ; though I am not aware that Mr. Phillips 
has given it a place among them. Some of the essential mate- 
rials of it are said to be no longer within the reach of common 
people. A probable, and, on the whole, a kindly explanation 
of the apparently copious amount and free use of this famous 
beverage, in those critical times, as certified by the survival of 
so many of these bowls, was that it was found to be an imper- 
fect substitute for that suspicious and treacherous herb called 
" Tea." True, that herb had not been actually proscribed at 
the time when Paul Revere hammered out this bowl. But it 
had the anticipatory mark of dread and apprehension upon it. 
When it came really to be proscribed, and our patriotic women 
foreswore its genial essence, we are left to suppose that they 
may have occasionally shared in what was dispensed from this 
silver vessel, though, of course, they used the smaller-sized 
ladles. In these days of ours the former ingredients of this 
bowl have taken the place of tea on the prohibited list. But 
one thing is certain, that, if any one will search through the 
news journals, the reports of harangues at popular gatherings, 
the resolutions of patriotic meetings, the letters and bill-posters 
of those days, he will find the whole vocabulary of opprobrious 5 

26 
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objurgatory, and damnatory adjectives more freely and exhaus- 
tively drawn upon, to be attached to that word " tea," than are 
now ever used in condemnation of more potent liquors. We 
meet with the sharp epithets " detestable," " villanous," " poi- 
sonous," " cruel," " fatal," " devilish," " fiendish," &c. In the 
Life of Dr. John Warren, of Revolutionary memory, just pub- 
lished by his son, Dr. Edward Warren, the biographer says 
that his honored mother, daughter of the Quaker Governor of 
Rhode Island, had an eminent repute for her skill in com- 
pounding " punch." He adds that she was wont to put a few 
tea-leaves in the bowl. This mixture of these incongruous 
materials ought to have done something towards harmonizing 
the strife in which they played such important parts. In con- 
clusion, it is to be said that this particular punch-bowl is not 
that one which prompted, for its due historic commemoration, 
the spirited ode of our honored laureate, Dr. Holmes. It is to 
be feared, however, that some who partook of draughts from 
this ancient vessel may have been greeted on reaching their 
bed-chambers at night with the closing line of that poem, as a 
question, " My dear, where have you been ? " 

The President then called on Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who read the following ballad composed for the occasion : — 



A Ballad of the Boston Tea Party* 

No ! never such a draught was poured 

Since Hebe served with nectar 
The bright Olympians and their Lord, 

Her over-kind protector, — 
Since Father Noah squeezed the grape 

And took to such behaving 
As would have shamed our grandsire ape 

Before the days of shaving, — 
No ! ne'er was mingled such a draught 

In palace, hall, or arbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 

That night in Boston Harbor ! 
It kept King George so long awake 

His brain at last got addled, 
It made the nerves of Britain shake, 

With seven score millions saddled ; 
Before that bitter cup was drained, 

Amid the roar of cannon, 
The Western war-cloud's crimson stained 

The Thames, the Clyde, the Shannon ; 
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Full many a six-foot grenadier 

The flattened grass had measured, 
And many a mother many a year 

Her tearful memories treasured ; 
Fast spread the tempest's darkening pall, 

The mighty realms were troubled, 
The storm broke loose, but first of all 

The Boston teapot bubbled ! \ 

An evening party, — only that, — 

No formal invitation, 
No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat, 

No feast in contemplation, 
No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 

No flowers, no songs, no dancing ; 
A tribe of Red men, axe in hand, — 

Behold the guests advancing ! 
How fast the stragglers join the throng, 

From stall and workshop gathered ! 
The lively barber skips along, 

And leaves a chin half lathered ; 
The smith has flung his hammer down,— 

The horseshoe still is glowing ; 
The truant tapster at The Crown 

Has left a beer-cask flowing ; 
The cooper's boys have dropped the adze, 

And trot behind their master ; 
Up run the tarry ship-yard lads, — 

The crowd is hurrying faster ; 
Out from the Millpond's purlieus gush 

The streams of white-faced millers, 
And down their slippery alleys rush 

The lusty young Fort-Hillers ; 
The ropewalk lends its 'prentice crew, — 

The Tories seize the omen : 
" Ay, boys ! you'll soon have work to do 

For England's rebel foemen, 
* King Hancock,' Adams, and their gang, 

That fire the mob with treason, — 
When these we shoot and those we hang, 

The town will come to reason." 

On — on to where the tea-ships ride ! 

And now their ranks are forming, — 
A rush, and up the Dartmouth's side 

The Mohawk band is swarming ! 
See the fierce natives ! What a glimpse 

Of paint and fur and feather, 
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As all at once the full-grown imps 

Light on the deck together ! 
A scarf the pigtail's secret keeps, 

A blanket hides the breeches, — 
And out the cursed cargo leaps, 

And overboard it pitches ! 

O woman, at the evening board 

So gracious, sweet, and purring, 
So happy while the tea is poured, 

So blest while spoons are stirring, 
What martyr can compare with thee, 

The mother, wife, or daughter, 
That night, instead of best Bohea, 

Condemned to milk and water ! 



Ah, little dreams the quiet dame, 

Who plies with rock and spindle 
The patient flax, how great a flame 

Yon little spark shall kindle ! 
The lurid morning shall reveal 

A fire no king can smother, 
Where British flint and Boston steel 

Have clashed against each other ! 
Old charters shrivel in its track, 

His Worship's bench has crumbled, 
It climbs and clasps the Union Jack, — 

Its blazoned pomp is humbled, 
The flags go down on land and sea 

Like corn before the reapers ; 
So burned the fire that brewed the tea 

That Boston served her keepers ! 

The waves that wrought a century's wreck 

Have rolled o'er Whig and Tory, — 
The Mohawks on the Dartmouth's deck 

Still live in song and story, 
The waters in the rebel bay 

Have kept the tea-leaf savor, — 
Our old North Enders in their spray 

Still taste a Hyson flavor ; 
And Freedom's teacup still o'erflows 

With ever fresh libations, 
To cheat of slumber all her foes 

And cheer the wakening nations ! 

Deo. 16, 1873. 
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Mr. Winslow Warren communicated the following letter 
from Samuel Adams to James Warren, of Plymouth, written a 
few weeks after the destruction of the tea : — 

Boston, Jan? 10, 1774. 

My dear Sir, — I wrote to you about a fortnight ago by one of 
your Coasters. This I mention because I consider that, as the Times 
are, a Letter directed to you may possibly be prevented reaching your 
Hand. I have since receiv'd two Letters from your Committee ; one 
of which informs us that another of your Protesters had rescinded. I 
am in hopes that most of them will see their Error, and for the future 
be aware of the Artifices of those who have misled and deceiv'd them. 
There is an Account in Draper's last Paper of a late Meeting in Ply- 
mouth, the Impartiality of which I very much question. If it be true, 
I am sorry that the Old Colony Deacon, with one Coadjutor, should 
have so much Influence as to break up a Meeting of the People, which 
the Arch Traitor himself could not effect here. Matters are so often 
misrepresented as to make a more frequent Communication between 
us necessary. There are two things which I wish to see set up in 
Plymouth, the one is a free Press, & the other a regular Post. For 
want of early Intelligence from the Southern Counties, the Cause of 
our Country suffers much. 

The Tea which was cast on Shore at the Cape has been bro! up, and 
after much Consultation landed at Castle William, the safe Asylum for 
our inveterate Enemies. There the Tea Consignees, after having 
rendered themselves more obnoxious than even Stamp Masters, have 
immur'd themselves. 

By this last part of their Conduct they have increas'd the resent- 
ment and Indignation of the People. It is thought strange that young 
Clarke, after the Sentiments of so great a Part of the Continent were 
fully known, should venture to ride above 100 Miles in that part of 
the Country, & that he should not meet with a single Instance of 
Contempt. I hear that the new-made Colonel, Justice Bacon, & his 
brother Chilling worth, have, in Imitation, & probably by express 
Order of their Master, been very assiduous in affording Aid to the 
young Itinerant. Our Enemies dare not yet speak out ; but from the 
Safety of the Tea at the Cape for so long a time, & until it was taken 
off by Mr. Clarke, they whisper among themselves that probably it 
might have been safe in every part of the Province but this Town. It 
is said, that the Indians this way, if they had suspected the Marshpee 
Tribe would have been so sick at the knees, would have march'd on snow 
shoes (I forget the original Term) to have done the Business for them. 
However, it may be all for the best ; for while the Tea remains at the 
Castle, it may hang (as Edes & Gill express it) like a Millstone about 
the Necks of the Consignees. The Reputation of the Town of Ply- 
mouth, notwithstanding the utmost Efforts of your Tories to stain it, 
remains good. I dare say it will be a Satisfaction to you to recite one 
of the resolves of the Town of Marlbro at a meeting on the 27th of 
last Month. It is in the following Words, viz. : — 
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"Resolv'd, that we look upon every Person who does not oppose 
the present unconstitutional Measures of Administration (especially 
Edward Winslow S? others of the ancient and honorable Town of Ply- 
mouth, who, without giving one Reason, have protested against the 
Proceedings of said Town) as inimical to the Interests of America, and 
they ought to be despised by all the human Race." 

Mr. Hutchinson undoubtedly must go to England soon. You know 
I am far from the Cabinets, and never desire to be nearer ; yet I some- 
times hear of the Court Conversation. It has been told by the Gover- 
nor's Friends that he had leave to go home, but might stay here as 
long as he pleas'd. In truth, as I have been well inform'd, Lord Dart- 
mouth's Letter to him was to this purpose, & express'd nearly, if not 
exactly, in these Words : " Although it is not usual for his Majesty to 
permit his Governors to return home without their Application, and 
for special Reasons given, yet he has been graciously pleas'd to give you 
Leave under his Sign manual to repair to Great Britain, and stay as 
long as you please. You are however not to consider this as the Effect 
of the Petition of the House of Representatives & the Resolves of 
the two Houses, for they have not yet been brought to a Hearing;" 
which, I think, is as much as to say : You have Leave & would be 
wise to come home before the Petition & Resolves are brot to a 
Hearing, & thus prevent it ; otherwise it may be indispensably neces- 
sary to give you a more disagreeable Notice. I leave my Comment to 
your candid Judgment ; but to convince you that his Lordship thought 
he had given him a sufficient Hint, in a Letter which the Governor has 
since receiv'd from him by the Packet, a few Days ago, which was 
directed to the Governor or Commander-in-Chief, his Lordship ex- 
press'd his Doubt whether that Letter would meet Gov r . Hutchinson in 
Boston. Rapatio is now gone to Middlebro to consult his Brother 
Hazlerod ! 

Pray don't fail to give your early and Constant Attendance, with our 
worthy friend Mr. Lothrop, at the approaching Session. 

I am, with all due Regard, affectionately yours, 

Samuel Adams. 

Shall we see Mr. Turner's late anniversary Sermon in Print ? 
James Warren, Esq. 

After the reading of this letter, Mr. Warren exhibited and 
presented to the Society a parchment deed ot several parcels 
of land of Governor Hutchinson, situated in the towns of 
Dorchester, Milton, and Braintree, conveyed therein by Caleb 
Davis, Bbenezer Wales, and Richard Cranch (a committee ap- 
pointed under the confiscation acts of Massachusetts) to 
Samuel Brown, the purchaser of said lands at public auction. 
The deed is dated 20th August, 1779. It cites the confisca- 
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tion act of Massachusetts of the 13th April preceeding ; and 
the resolve of the 3d May, ordering the estate of Governor 
Hutchinson, " with the estates of divers other persons named 
therein," to be immediately sold at public auction. 

The consideration named in the deed is the payment by said 
Brown of £39,496 As. 2id. "lawful money,"— of course the 
depreciated currency of the period. On the back of the same 
parchment, under date of 28 January, 1781, is indorsed a 
conveyance by Brown and his wife of the same property — 
u except a certain piece of land, called Woodland, containing 
forty-eight acres, one quarter, and nine rods " — to James War- 
ren of Plymouth, the consideration being <£3,000. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson then repeated, by request, the 
verses which he had read at Fanueil Hall in the afternoon, but 
which we have not been able to procure for the Proceedings. 

Mr. T. C. Amory expressed his wish to place on the honored 
roll two other names well known in our community, associated 
with the event which we this evening celebrate ; namely, those 
of Amos Lincoln and James Swan. The former was born 
March 17, 1753, at Hingham, the home, since the earliest settle- 
ment of the country, of his race, — one widely and most hon- 
orably distinguished in our national annals. His own line of 
ancestors ascending was : 1. Enoch ; 2. Jedediah ; 3. Samuel, 
and another Samuel, who came from Norfolk, England, in 
1637. These names sufficiently denote their traditional piety, 
as they do likewise the familiarity of the Puritans generally 
with the history of the Patriarchs. Samuel, son of the first 
Samuel, born August, 1650, and who died March, 1721, was in 
the great battle with the Narragansetts, Dec. 19, 1675. His 
grandson Enoch, father of Amos, married Rachel Fearing, 
and represented Hingham in the Legislature, 1775-78. Levi, 
son of Enoch and elder brother of Amos, studied law with 
Hawley, and, settling in Worcester, was appointed, in 1804, 
Attorney-General of the United States, under Jefferson. At 
one time he administered the affairs of the State Department 
at Washington, and in 1809 was offered, by President Madi- 
son, a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court. He was acting 
Governor of Massachusetts, after the death of Governor Sullivan, 
in 1808 ; and, twenty years later, his sons Levi and Enoch 
were at the same time Governors respectively of Massachusetts 
and Maine. General Benjamin Lincoln, of Revolutionary celeb- 
rity, was descended from Thomas of Hingham, distinguished 
from others of the same given name as the " Cooper." Abra- 
ham, the late lamented President of the United States, always 
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considered himself as of the Hingham stock; though, from 
early death, in the case of two of his progenitors, the links 
could not be traced. As evidence, he adduced the same fre- 
quent repetition of Scripture names in his own family which 
had characterized the original stem at Hingham, — names of 
Abraham, Mordecai, and Isaac, three sons of Mordecai, son 
of the first Samuel, being familiar among his own kinsmen. 
Amos Lincoln, five years younger than his brother Levi, was 
apprenticed to Mr. Crafts, of Boston, who resided at the north 
part of the town, and still serving his time with him when 
the event occurred which is now commemorated. Mr. Crafts, 
possibly not wishing that his other apprentices should incur 
the consequences of so bold a proceeding, though not averse to 
Amos taking part in it, secretly procured an Indian disguise 
for him, and dressed him in his own chamber, darkening his 
face to the required tint. As we find that " Thomas Crafts" 
joined, in 1762, St. Andrew's Lodge of Freemasons, which 
met at the Green Dragon Tavern, where, as well as at Edes 
& Gill's printing-office, the arrangements for the night's work 
were made, there is little doubt that he and Amos's master 
was one and the same person. Exemplary in his habits of 
devotion, he prayed long and fervently that the young man 
might be protected and prospered in his enterprise ; and after 
some hours his anxieties were relieved by his safe return. 
That there was some solemn pledge among them not to reveal 
who were their associates, is evident from the reticence of all 
concerned ; for, though Mr. Lincoln later acknowledged his 
own participation, he would not mention the particulars or 
betray the names of his companions. He was at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, attached to the regiment of General Stark ; and, 
as captain of artillery, was at one time in charge of the castle 
in our harbor. He continued in the military service of his 
country throughout the war, and was present in the actions 
at Bennington, Brandy wine, and Monmouth. At this period, 
while reconnoitring on one occasion with Lafayette, the latter 
suggested the importance of an earthwork at an advantageous 
point near by, and requested him to have it forthwith con- 
structed. The work was already approaching completion when 
Colonel Crane, — his immediate superior, who was also of the 
tea-party, and indeed seriously injured in the affair by the fall 
of a chest upon him, — rode by, and expressed his surprise and 
displeasure, inquiring by whose order he had acted. Lincoln 
replied that it was in obedience simply to the colonel's master 
and his own, and soon made his peace by giving the colonel's 
name to the fort. 
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After the war was ended, he married Deborah, daughter of 
Paul Revere, and, after her death, her sister Elizabeth ; and 
by them and his third wife, Mrs. Martha Robb, had sixteen 
children. He, as well as his father-in-law, was a member of 
St. Andrew's Lodge, his initiation and that of James Swan 
taking place in 1777. The title of the Lodge, being taken from 
the patron saint of Scotland, was objectionable to the patriots, 
and for that or other reason they seceded, and established 
another called the " Rising States," but it did not long continue 
in existence ; and amongst its effects a heavy silver pitcher, suit- 
ably inscribed, was presented upon its dissolution to Captain 
Lincoln, who had been its treasurer, and one of whose descend- 
ants still has it in his possession. In private life he was widely 
known and respected, and in his vocation as a housewright 
was prosperous and of marked ability. The wood work of the 
State House was under his charge, and still bears tribute in its 
grace and beauty to his taste and workmanship. He died at 
Quincy in 1829, at the age of seventy-five, leaving many descend- 
ants, of whom his grandson, Frederic W. Lincoln, for many years 
the honored and popular Mayor of Boston, is well known to us all. 

Colonel James Swan, in these stirring times when Boston was 
setting at defiance king, parliament, and ministers, was also an 
apprentice, but in a counting-room on one of its wharves. He 
dwelt with others of like pursuits at a boarding-house on Hano- 
ver Street, and all of them enlisted in this first overt act of 
rebellion. They wore the Indian garb and crocked their faces, 
and on board the ships stove in the chests and tumbled the tea 
into the harbor. Returning late to their abode, they groped 
their way silently to bed ; and when the next morning they 
arose, as usual before daybreak, their shoes contained a liberal 
quantity of the obnoxious herb. At the breakfast table smooches 
on their countenances were still visible, and led to some mutual 
chaffing, with due discretion however, for they were well aware 
what disagreeable consequences might attend detection. 

That same year had been published in Boston a pamphlet 
denouncing the slave trade, by " James Swan " ; and, though 
he was young for authorship, its general style and treatment 
suggest the possibility that it may have been his production. 
It passed through two other editions afterwards, the last as late 
as 1809, with many corrections and variations. Several other 
pamphlets of his publication, on finance, agriculture, and similar 
topics, are to be found in the same collection. What military 
service, if any, he rendered in the war has not been ascertained ; 
but at its close he held the commission of major in a cavalry corps. 
About this period he married Hepzibah Clarke, sole heiress 

. 27 
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of a large estate, and went to Europe. Whilst in France he 
engaged extensively in speculation, with varying results ; but 
the times were propitious for bold operations, and soon after 
the beginning of the century he had accumulated, it is said, 
several millions of money, a portion of which he invested in 
lands in Virginia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. He then 
resided for a time in his native State, purchasing a large 
tract of land in Palmer, and also an estate in Dorchester, and 
took much interest in agricultural pursuits. But, missing the 
excitement of the busy life he had been leading abroad, he soon 
repaired thither again, and re-engaged in business. His part- 
ners proved dishonest, some of their speculations ended in dis- 
aster, and, involved in liabilities from their fault, not his own, he 
was confined for several years in the Debtors' Prison at Paris. 

The property of his wife was in trust, and, large as it 
was, not sufficient to meet his obligations, and no negotia- 
tions availed to secure his release. As by the French law 
friends were permitted to provide for the comfortable and even 
luxurious accommodation of debtors, he had pleasant apart- 
ments, garden ground for his daily exercise, and at his table 
frequent guests, both French and from among his own country- 
men. When he had reached the age of seventy, beyond which 
period the law in France did not permit imprisonment for debt, 
he regained his liberty, and for several years resided in Paris, 
liberally supplied by his family here with means for his support. 

Visiting Europe, continued Mr. Amory, under medical advice 
for pulmonary difficulty, while a student in Harvard, he invited 
me to dine with him, — my uncle, General Sullivan, having 
married one of his daughters. When the other guests withdrew, 
he requested me to remain, and by the open window we sat till 
late into the summer night, while I related to him what he 
cared to know of his grandchildren, who were also my kinsfolk, 
and whom he had never seen ; and he recounted to me various 
incidents of his own early days, and among them the particu- 
lars of the destruction of the tea, in which he had assisted. I 
saw him frequently afterward. He was tall, of noble propor- 
tions, and, though advanced in years, of a handsome and 
prepossessing countenance. 

The President read the following letter from our associate, 
Mr. William T. Davis : — 

Plymouth, Dec. 16th, 1873. 
Hon. R. C. "Winthrop. 

My dear Sir, — Finding that I shall not be able to be present at 
the meeting of the Historical Society to be held this evening to com- 
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memorate the hundredth anniversary of the Tea Party of 1773, I 
desire to make through you a slight contribution to the fund of remin- 
iscences with which you will probably be entertained. 

On the 4th of October, 1859, the death occurred in, this town of 
Mrs. Priscilla Cotton, widow of Rev. Josiah Cottony at the age of 
ninety-nine years and four days. Her husband was fourth in descent 
from Rev. John Cotton of old Boston in England, who came to this 
country in 1633. After the fashion of the family, he was a minister 
of the gospel, — a fashion which was sufficiently early confirmed to 
enable Josiah Cotton, grandson of Rev. John Cotton, to state in his 
diary, somewhere about the year 1740, that no less than twenty-seven 
of his stock in New England had preached the gospel. The Cottons 
were not only religiously inclined and spiritually minded, but they were 
so well-developed and sleek in their bodies that in 1711, when Sir 
Hovenden Walker and General Hill from England, officers connected 
with the disastrous expedition against Quebec, were visiting Harvard 
College on Commencement Day, the Rev. Rowland (Roland) and the 
Rev. Theophilus Cotton, grandsons of the first John of old Boston, 
were introduced to them by Mr. Dudley, son of Governor Dudley, to 
counteract an impression shared by them that the clergy of New Eng- 
land were poorly supported and poorly fed. 

Mrs. Cotton, whose death I have mentioned as occurring in 1859, 
was born in Plymouth on the 30th of September, 1760, in the reign 
of George II., and was the sister of Elkanah Watson, who was also 
born in Plymouth, Jan. 22, 1758, and died at Port Kent, in the State 
of New York, Dec. 5, 1842. Mr. Watson was a man of some 
note, of whom you doubtless know something. He was, I believe, a 
partner in the house of John Brown of Providence, and went to Europe 
in 1779 on business of that house, where he remained until 1784. He 
was a bearer of despatches to Dr. Franklin in Paris ; and on the 5th of 
December, 1782, was, as he states in his diary, in the House of Lords 
" with two American Whigs, the celebrated painters West and Copley," 
when King George acknowledged our independence. He says that he 
stood " directly in front of his Majesty, at the foot of the throne, elbow 
to elbow with the famous Admiral Lord Howe ; and that the event 
was as grateful to himself as humiliating to his Lordship." He further 
states that he dined with Copley on the same day, and that Copley 
hoisted the American stripes over his portrait, claiming to himself the 
honor of waving the new flag in triumph in old England for the first 
time. This circumstance goes far towards answering the question 
which, I believe, has been raised as to the sentiments of Copley during 
the war of the Revolution ; while the fact that Mr. Watson calls him 
an American Whig leaves little room for further doubt on the subject. 
Mr. Watson, after his return from Europe, interested himself in the 
subject of canal navigation, and visited Washington at Mount Vernon 
in 1785, with reference to canal communication between Detroit and 
the Potomac. He afterwards, in 1791, made explorations with refer- 
ence to connecting by canal navigation the waters of the Hudson and 
the Great Lakes ; and was mainly instrumental in securing the passage 
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of the Act of 1792 by the Legislature of New York, which initiated the 
grand scheme of the Erie Canal. I think no one can read the diary of 
Mr. Watson, and the journal of his explorations, without coming to the 
conclusion that a son of the Old Colony is entitled to the credit of 
projecting that canal policy which has aided so largely in developing 
not only the resources of New York, but of the whole country. 

Mrs. Cotton, of whom I commenced speaking, was thirteen years of 
age at the time of the destruction of the tea, and a scholar attending 
the school and living in the family of Lady Hazeltine, whose house 
stood in Milk Street, near the Old South. I have heard her tell the 
story of the Indians and their war-whoop more than once ; and she took 
special pride in remembering that the man-servant in the family came 
home with some of the tea in his boots, and that she with other mem- 
bers of the family drank of it on the following day. Mrs. Cotton was 
in the habit of repeating to her friends a piece of poetry on the subject 
of the destruction of the tea, and at their request placed it on paper for 
preservation. The copy I send is in her handwriting, and may derive 
some interest from the fact that it was a contemporaneous production, 
and written out by a person who witnessed some features of the event 
you celebrate, and drank of the historic tea. You will please be kind 
enough to retain the copy in your hands until I see you, as I am 
obliged to restore it to its owner. 

Permit me, sir, in closing this letter, to mention a circumstance 
which not only illustrates Mrs. Cotton's protracted life, but also the 
beneficent character of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Office, of which 
you are one of the trustees. Between the years 1826 and 1830 she 
deposited in that office sums amounting in the whole to $1,611.47, on 
which she lived sufficiently long to receive as annuities, in addition to 
the interest, a sum of money representing surplus interest and interest 
on the same amounting to more than $5,800. 

Be kind enough to excuse me if you find the scrap of no interest ; 
and believe me, with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

William T. Davis, 

The following are the lines enclosed in Mr. Davis's letter : — 

As near beauteous Boston lying, 
On a gentle swelling flood, 
Without Jack or pennant flying, 
Three ill-fated Tea-ships rode : 

Just as glorious Sol was setting, 
On the wharf a numerous crew, 
Sons of freedom, fear forgetting, 
Suddenly appeared in view. 

O'er their heads, in lofty mid-sky, 
Three bright angels then were seen : 
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This was Hamden, that was Sydney, 
And fair Liberty between. 

Quick as thought, without delay, 
Axes, hammers, were display'd, 
Spades & shovels in array — 
Oh, what a glorious Crash they made ! 

Cap*? 9 , you may hoist your Streamers, 
Quickly plow it o'er the wave ; 
Tell your Masters they were Dreamers 
When they thought to Cheat the Brave.* 

* These lines, with some changes in their construction, and with the addition 
of three stanzas, were published in the " Boston Evening Post " of Monday, 
January 24, 1774, copied from the " Pennsylvania Packet " of January 3. All 
these stanzas are given below : — 



A ! 



A NEW SONG. 

To the plaintive tune of Hosier's Gkost. 

S near beauteous Boston lying 
On the gently swelling flood, 
Without jack or pendant flying 
Three ill-fated Tea-ships rode : 

Just as glorious Sol was setting, 

On the wharf a numerous crew, 
Sons of Freedom, fear forgetting, 

Suddenly appear'd in view. 

Arm'd with hammer, ax and chissels, 

Weapons new for warlike deed, 
Towards the herbage-freighted vessels, 

They approached with dreadful speed. 

O'er their heads aloft in mid-sky 

Three bright Angel forms were seen ; 
This was Hampden, that was Sidney, 

With fair Liberty between. 

" Soon," they cry'd, " your foes you'll banish, 
Soon the triumph shall be won ; 
Scarce shall setting Phoebus vanish, 
Ere the deathless deed be done." 

Quick as thought the ships were boarded, 

Hatches burst and chests display'd ; 
Axes, hammers, help afforded ; 

What a glorious crash they made ! 

Squash into the deep descended 

Cursed weed of China's coast — 
Thus at once our fears were ended : 

British rights shall ne'er be lost. 

Captains ! Once more hoist your streamers, 
Spread your sails and plow the wave ! 

Tell your masters they were dreamers 
When they thought to cheat the Brave. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1774. Britt anno- Americ anus. 
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The following letter was received by the Recording Secre- 
tary, describing an interesting picture called the " Tea-tax 
Tempest," sent from Cincinnati for exhibition at the meet- 
ing : — 

Cincinnati, December 13th, 1873. 

My dear Mr. Deane, — I telegraph to you to-night : " Have sent 
you engraving, ' Tea-tax Tempest/ by Adams Express, care Historical 
Society." 

The engraving represents Time as throwing light on a screen where 
is shown the explosion of a tea-pot, which throws a serpent towards 
the British on one side, and a liberty pole and cap towards the Ameri- 
cans on the other. The scene is looked upon by four figures typifying 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The engraving was made in 1778 
by Charles G. Guttenberg. The plate is 17 by 13 inches. Under- 
neath it are the arms of Holland, 1560, and of Switzerland, 1296, with 
the title, "The Tea-tax Tempest, or the Anglo-American Revolu- 
tion," in English, German, and French. 

The copy that I send to you formerly belonged to Mr. James Le 
Boutillier of Cincinnati. He bought it in Europe some time ago, and 
once showed it at the British Museum, when a description of it, as 
an entirely unknown relic, was taken in writing. Its present owner, 
Mr. Robert Clarke, permits the engraving to be forwarded to Boston, 
in view of the approaching Centennial Anniversary of the famous 
Boston Tea Party ; and I have undertaken to promise that you will 
see to the return of the picture to Cincinnati. 

It may be that your Historical Society knows all about the engrav- 
ing, or even has a copy of it ; but I have thought it worth while to 
forward the engraving for the chance that it may prove interesting at 
your approaching celebration.* 

I remain yours very truly, 

Julius Dexter. 

The following extract from a letter written by Mrs. Hannah 
Winthrop of Cambridge, wife of Professor John Winthrop, 
LL.D., to Mrs. Mercy Warren of Plymouth, wife of General 
James Warren, dated Jan. 1, 1774, was read by Professor 
Henry W. Torrey : — 

" Yonder, the destruction of the detestable weed, made so by cruel 
exaction, engages our attention. The virtuous and noble resolution of 
America's sons in defiance of threatened desolation and misery from 
arbitrary Despots demands our highest regard. May they yet be en- 
dowed with all that firmness necessary to carry them through all their 

* This picture was subsequently presented to the Society by Mr. Clarke. 
Two other copies, belonging to members of this Society, were brought to the 
meeting on this occasion. — Eds. 
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difficulties till they come off conquerors. I was sorry to see the Pro- 
test from Plymouth. If we could see their connections and expecta- 
tions affixed to their names, it would let us into the prime movement 
of their narrow hearts, and it would be no great task to trace the orig- 
inal influences. We hope to see a good account of the Tea cast away 
on the Cape. The Union of the Colonies, the firm .and sedate reso- 
lution of the People, is an omen for good unto us. And be it known 
unto Britain, even American daughters are Politicians and Patriots, 
and will aid the good work with their female efforts." 

The meeting was now dissolved. 



NOTE. 

Several articles of historical interest were exhibited at the meeting, some of 
which were alluded to in the addresses of the evening. The following list may 
be worthy of record:- — 

Curious pieces of Silver belonging to the family of Josiah Quincy ; namely, the 
" Flint Vase," presented to Tutor Flint by his pupils in Harvard College, 
inscribed : — 

"Donum Pupii/lorum. 

Henrico Flint. 

1718." 

He was generally called " Father Flint." His sister married Judge Edmund 
Quincy, and two rooms in the old mansion were called "Father Flint's 
rooms." 

A tea-pot, about the same date, bearing the arms of the Bromfield family. 
Belonged to the grandmother — on the maternal side — of Mrs. Abigail 
Phillips Quincy, wife of Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

Cream-pitcher, bearing the Quincy arms (seven mascles), with a crest, assumed 
by Josiah Quincy, Jr., — a law book, supporting a liberty-cap. Date, 1770. 

Two ancient punch-ladles, history unknown ; one belonging to Edmund Quincy. 

Porringer, given by Benjamin Franklin to his confidential clerk, Josiah Flagg, 
as a token of esteem, marked «p. f m." The inscription states that it origi- 
nally belonged to Peter, and Mary Folger, the grand-parents of Benjamin 
Franklin, and is about one hundred and sixty years old. It now belongs 
to Miss Annie Flagg Wales, to whom it descended in the maternal line 
from the Flagg family. 

Punch-bowl (porcelain), owned by Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

Dress sword, belonging to Josiah Quincy, Jr., 1775 ; worn by him in London. 

Daguerreotype, from a portrait of Henry Purkitt, the last of the survivors of the 
Tea-party, who died March 3, 1846, aged ninety-one, — belonging to Miss 
Prentiss. 
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Valuable Papers. 

Original Journal, kept by John Adams in 1773, with entry, under date of Decem- 
ber 17, of the destruction of the tea ; owned by Charles Francis Adams. 

Letter of Josiah Quincy, Jr., to his wife, — London, Dec. 14, 1774, — containing 
a report of his speech on the December previous, beginning, " It is not 
the spirit which vapors within these walls." 

Original draft of the " Observations on the Boston Port Bill," 1774 ; with a cor- 
rected proof of same in his handwriting : Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

Original MS. of the Instructions to the Representatives of the Town of Boston, 
in the handwriting of Josiah Quincy, Jr., May 15, 1770, at the age of twenty- 
six years. 

Autographs of Washington, S. Adams, Franklin, &c, — belonging to the col- 
lection of Mr. Waterston. 

Bound volume of Law Reports, belonging to Edward Rutledge, Esq. ; first sixty- 
four pages in the handwriting of Josiah Quincy, Jr. 

In the same Volume, 
A petition of the Assembly in New York to His Majesty. Copied by a clerk. 
Fifty pages. 

Copious selections from the "Beauties of Shakespeare," copied by Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., 1762. 

Printed. 
Printed Questions, discussed by Students at Harvard College taking their degree. 
1766. Josiah Quincy, Jr., one of the students. 

Printed Volume. 
Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England. Oxford, 1768. This 
volume was saved from the destruction by fire which befell the library of 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., by being lent at the time to one of the Phillips family. 



